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fer good  pay,  job  security,  advance- 
ment possibilities,  low  living  costs  and 
raises  based  on  seniority  and  perform- 
ance. In  fact,  there  are  few  careers  that 
offer  a  man  such  exciting  challenges... 
such  rich  rewards.  But  one  of  these 
action  OUTDOOR  CAREERS  can  be 
yours  —  even  with  no  experience  or 
college. 

The  National  School  of  Conservation 
will  help  you  prepare  at  home,  in  your 
spare  time.  Its  accredited  home-study 
program  has  been  created  by  experts 
in  the  field  of  conservation.  These  men 
have  years  of  on-the-job  experience . . . 
and  they  share  it  with  you  through 
every  step  of  your  training.  You  can 
even  keep  your  present  job  as  you  learn 
at  home — working  at  your  own  pace. 
And  when  you  complete  your  training. 
National  School  will  assist  you  in  ex- 
ploring available  job  openings. 

Get  all  the  facts  without  cost  or  ob- 
ligation. No  salesman  will  call.  Mail 
this  certificate  for  your  FREE  1972 
OUTDOOR  CAREER  GUIDEBOOK. 
Dept.  41050  Age  
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Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  jjersonal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  metric  system 
("Inching  Toward  the  Metric  System," 
July)  would  be  great  for  my  Junior  High 
math  classes.  But  wasn't  it  an  error  to 
say  that  you  can  turn  centimeters  to 
meters  by  simply  moving  the  decimal 
point  one  place  to  the  left?  You  move  it 
two  places  to  the  left,  I  believe. 

LiNA  M.  Ori 
Highland  Park,  III. 

sir:  The  article  about  changing  to  the 
metric  system  was  good  and  should  start 
some  people  thinking  about  learning  the 
metric  system.  It  started  me  studying 
and  thinking  about  it,  which  is  how  I 
came  to  find  an  error  in  it.  If  you  move 
the  decimal  one  point  to  the  left,  you 
convert  centimeters  to  decimeters.  You'd 
need  to  move  it  one  more  place  to  the 
left  to  change  centimeters  to  meters. 

William  K.  Posey 
Midwest  City,  Okla. 

sir:  "Inching  Toward  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem" was  most  excellent.  I  will  use  it  in 
my  classes  starting  in  September  as  re- 
quired reading.  Many  of  the  most  recent 
secondary  school  texts  on  physics  are 
now  concentrating  on  the  meter-kilo- 
gram-and-second  system,  called  MKS. 
It  is  unfortimate  that  the  United  States 
has  procrastinated  for  such  a  long  time 
to  make  the  changeover  [to  metrics].  I 
hope  it  will  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future. 

There  is  an  error  in  your  article,  at 
the  point  where  it  says  that  the  meter 


was  set  at  one-millionth  of  the  great 
circle  route  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
Equator.  The  meter  is  one  ten-millionth 
of  that  distance. 

Robert  G.  Gurnham 
Warwick,  R.I. 

Many  other  readers  also  pointed  out  the 
two  errors  noted  above. 

OPPOSITE  VIEWS 

sir:  The  July  issue  is  for  the  birds.  Junk 
about  the  Indian  Ocean,  metric  system 
and  Lindbergh's  flight.  We  get  that 
through  our  local  newspaper.  Give  us 
more  about  vets  or  you  won't  get  my 
dues  any  more. 

G.  Rogers 

Wooster,  Ohio 

SIR:  I  am  confident  that  many  will  join 
me  in  thanking  you  for  Thomas  Weyr's 
excellent  disclosure  of  "A  Dangerous 
Vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean"  in  the 
July  issue. 

With  the  ever-changing  complexities 
of  local  and  national  affairs,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  average  person  to 
keep  current  on  the  international  picture 
despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  news 
media. 

Mr.  Weyr's  succinct  description  of  the 
international  situation,  accompanied  by 
the  excellent  map,  brought  us  up  to  date, 
both  geographically  and  poHtically,  on 
this  charged,  explosive  area  of  the  earth. 

B.  DE  S.  Barnes 
Bedford,  Ind. 

THE  NEWS  AS  SHE  IS  WRIT 

sir:  In  mid-July,  a  widely  reprinted 
news  story  originating  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  the  Maryland 
American  Legion  had  broken  "with  the 
Legion's  present  national  position"  on 
amnesty  for  Vietnam  draft  evaders  and/ 
or  deserters.  The  story  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Maryland  Legion  proposed  a 
civilian  amnesty  board — similar  to  that 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


ATTENTION  APO  ADDRESSEES 

The  army  is  demanding  Social  Security  numbers  on  mail  sent  to  APO  (AiTny 
Post  Office)  addresses.  This  is  going  to  make  Legion  mail,  including  the  maga- 
zine, undeUverable  to  members  with  APO  addresses,  for  the  Legion  does  not 
have  Social  Security  numbers  for  any  of  its  non-employee  members.  If  you  get 
this  issue,  with  this  notice,  at  an  APO  address,  you  may  soon  not  get  any  further 
issues  vinless  we  have  your  Social  Security  number.  Our  computer  is  prepared 
to  include  Social  Security  nimibers  on  the  maiUng  label  if  we  can  get  the  num- 
bers. Here's  what  you  should  do: 

1.  Write  your  Social  Security  number  on  the  address  label,  if  you  have  gotten 
this  issue  at  an  APO  address. 

2.  Tear  off  the  label  and  send  to:  Circulation,  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
P.O.  Box  1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

Fleet  Post  Offices  (FPOs)  are  not  presently  asking  for  Social  Security  num- 
bers on  mailing  addresses. 
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One  of  a  contiming  series. 


E§mington.  Exports 


How  to  take  the  luck 
out  of  long  shots. 


Here's  how  some  smart  hunters  prepare  to  make 
the  long  shots  in  open  or  mountainous  country. 
And  why  they  make  them  with  our  Model  700 
Bolt  Action  Rifle. 

One  of  the  great  hunting  challenges  is  to  bag  a  trophy 
buck,  ram,  goat  or  pronghorn  in  country  that  requires  long- 
range  shooting.  It  takes  practice,  plenty  of  practice,  and 
Remington's  experienced  designer-hunters  suggest  that  you 
start  by  picking  one  cartridge  and  sticking  with  it  so  you  can 
really  learn  how  it  performs.  Then  start  by  shooting  from  a 
rest  at  a  100-yard  target  until  you  become  proficient.  Practice 
other  ranges,  too,  to  help  yourself  learn  to  judge  distances. 

Graduate  from  a  rest  to  hunter's  shooting  positions  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Practice  the  sitting  position,  which  is  the 
steadiest  and  best  to  use  wherever  possible  (see  Photo  A), 
and  the  offhand  or  standing  position,  which  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult, but  often  your  only  choice  in  the  field  (see  Photo  B). 

If  you  have  the  facilities,  try  shooting  at  a  target  that's 
shaped  like  a  deer  from  different  distances  — and  different 
angles.  Another  good  way  to  practice  is  to  have  a  friend  roll 


A.  Sitting  Position.  Note  how  the  B.  Standing  Position.  Bracing 
hunter's  elbows  and  legs  provide  yourself  against  something  helps 
a  solid  support.  steady  your  rifle. 

targets  down  a  hill  for  you  to  shoot  at.  (Always  be  sure  of 
your  background.)  Empty  oil  drums  or  discarded  tires  with 
a  piece  of  cardboard  in  their  centers,  for  example,  make  ex- 
cellent "action"  targets.  They  not  only  keep  changing  dis- 
tance, but  also  simulate  the  bounding  path  of  running  game. 

Judging  distance  is  only  part  of  the  challenge.  You  also 
have  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  wind,  if  any,  on  your  bullet. 


Out  in  the  field,  the  most  practical  way  to  estimate  distance 
and  windage  is  to  touch  off  a  shot  and  look  for  the  dust  to  see 
where  it  strikes.  That  should  tell  you  what  you  have  to  know 
to  aim  properly.  But,  if  the  game  is  300  yards  away  or  more, 
the  true  sportsman  thinks  twice  before  he  shoots. 

Practice  with  the  rifle  you'll  hunt  with.  Remington's  ex- 
perts suggest  our  Model  700  as  a  wise  choice  for  long-range 
work.  It  has  enormous  capabilities  because  of  the  way  it's 
designed  and  built.  For  example,  it  has  one  of  the  strongest 
center  fire  bolt  actions  ever  made  (see  Photo  C).  Each  bolt  is 
individually  hand-fitted  to  each  rifle  and  has  the  serial 
number  of  the  rifle  on  it.  And  before  each  rifle  is  shipped, 
it's  proof-tested,  then  checked  for  accuracy  and  functioning. 
If  a  Model  700  doesn't  measure  up,  it  doesn't  leave  the  factory. 


C.  Cutaway  view  of  the 
Model  700  Bolt  Action.  The 
cartridge  head  (a)  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by 
three  rings  of  solid  steel  — 
the  bolt  head  (b),  the  bar- 
rel (c),  and  the  receiver  (d). 
Note  that  there  are  no  ex- 
tractor cutaways  to  weaken 
this  critical  area. 


The  700  is  so  accurate,  its  design  was  used  as  the  basis  of 
our  40XB  Bench  Rest  competition  model.  And  as  for  versatil- 
ity, the  700  BDL  comes  in  17  calibers  for  every  kind  of 
hunting,  from  varmints  to  elephants.  So  you  should  have  no 
trouble  picking  a  caliber  that  suits  your  needs. 

You  might  have  trouble  choosing  between  the  Model  700 
BDL  "Custom  Del  uxe  and  the  700  ADL  "Deluxe".  The  BDL, 
with  its  handsome  Monte  Carlo  stock  protected  by  Du  Pont's 
tough  RK-W  finish,  black  fore-end  tip  and  white  line  spacers, 
hinged  floor  plate,  "jeweled"  bolt  and  sling  strap  with 
quick-release  swivels  is  a  tempting  buy,  with  prices  starting 
at  $174.95*.  The  ADL  has,  among  other  features,  a  Monte 
Carlo  stock,  skip-line  checkering,  and  Du  Pont  RK-W  wood 
finish,  and  it's  priced  from  $154.95*.  You  should  have  no 
trouble  choosing  ammo  to  feed  the  model  you  select  — 
Remington  or  Peters  cartridges  —  the  ones  we  use  to  test 
it  with. 

Remington  Reports  are  based  on  information  direct  from 
the  "Remington-Peters"  experts  who  design  and  engineer 
our  products.  If  you'd  like  our  free  full-color  catalog,  send 
a  postcard  to:  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  565, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


Model  700  BDL 
$174.95* 


l^mingtod(MV&t>  Piters 

Great  guns  deserve  great  aminunition.  We  make  both, 

'Suggested  retail  price,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "Remington"  and  "Peters"  are  trademarks  registered  in  the  U.S.  Pat. Off. 


4outdf5 
families  will  buy 

fruit  cake  this  year. 

Wliynot 
frtnn  your  dub? 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  ready-made  market  by 
selHng  the  best  fruit  cake  made.  Benson's  Sliced  Old 
Home  Fruit  Cake.  It's  called  the  fund-raiser  that  sells 
itself  for  two  very  good  reasons.  One,  those  who  haven't 
tried  it,  invariably  buy  it  after  tasting  one  of  the  delicious 
free  samples  we  provide.  And  two,  those  who  have  tried 
it  become  repeat  customers.  You  may  even  find  them 
coming  to  you.  Which  could  be  why,  last  year,  over 
10,000  civic  groups  raised  amounts  of  up  to  $5,000,  with 
Benson's;  and  why  so  many  clubs  all  over  the  country 
sell  it  year  after  year. 

Check  around.  You'll  find  few  (if  any)  other 
fund-raising  programs  that  offer  the  clear  profit  we  do: 
$1.20  on  every  3  pound  cake  sold— and  over  twice  that 
when  you  sell  enough  to  qualify  for  our  Bonus  Plan. 

So  you  have  high  profit,  ease-of-sale,  a  constant 
market;  and  the  prestige  of  a  top  quality, 
nationally  known  product.  ^ 
Today,  why  not 


mail  this  coupon  for  a 
free  program  brochure 
and  generous  sample 
of  fruit  cake. 
No  obligation. 


Benson's  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake,  245  Thomas  Street, 
P.O.  Bo.\  1948,  Dept.  A  ,  Athens,  Georgia  30601 


Simply  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon.  A  generous  free  sample  of  fruit  cake  and  program 
brochure  will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay,  at  no  obligation  to  you  or  your  club. 


Name 


Address 
City  


-State 


-Zip 


Phone 


Position  in 
-Organization 


Organization   

(We  can  honor  only  those  inquiries  that  list  organization  names,  since  we  sell  only  through 
Cuic.  church,  communitv.  school  and  other  nori-orofit  grnuns.) 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

of  WW2 — to  review  each  case  of  draft 
evasion  or  desertion  after  the  fighting  is 
over. 

The  Maryland  resolution,  as  reported 
by  the  Post's  news  service,  is  in  no  way 
contrary  to  the  national  Legion's  policy 
as  given  by  Legion  National  Commander 
John  H.  Geiger  in  Senate  testimony  last 
winter  and  in  a  major  article  in  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  in  May. 

The  essential  point  in  both  was  that 
a  blanket  amnesty  by  act  of  Congress 
would  be  a  foolish  and  ill-considered  bit 
of  legislation,  while  a  case-by-case  re- 
view by  a  board  similar  to  President 
Truman's  WW2  amnesty  board  would 
probably  be  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
question.  And  this  is  what  the  Maryland 
resolution  calls  for  in  the  very  news 
story  that  labels  it  a  "break  with  the 
national  organization." 

The  Post  story  was  bylined  by  Douglas 
Watson.  Readers  of  Watson's  story  can- 
not tell  whether  Mr.  Watson  was  simply 
making  statements  in  ignorance  of  his 
subject,  or  was  trying  to  create  a  false 
public  image  of  the  Legion  being  divided 
on  the  amnesty  question  by  pretending 
that  the  Maryland  position  is  at  odds 
with  the  national  Legion  position. 

For  that  matter,  readers  cannot  tell  if 
Mr.  Watson  said  it  at  all,  or  whether 
some  desk  editor  back  at  the  Post  added 
the  false  information  about  "A  break 
with  the  ....  national  position"  to  his 
story. 

My  own  local  newspaper — the  Record 
of  Hackensack,  N.J. — picked  the  story 
up  and  headlined  it  "Md.  Legion  for 
Amnesty."  The  reported  Maryland  po- 
sition is  against  amnesty  by  legislation, 
which  is  what  all  the  current  debate  is 
about. 

This  is  another  case  of  some  of  the 
media  having  only  themselves  to  blame 
when  they  are  accused  of  writing  stories 
so  as  to  make  events  seem  the  opposite 
of  what  they  are. 

G.P.  Rogers 
Paramus,  N.J. 

SEN.  NELSON  ON  POSTAL  RATES 

sir:  I  think  that  the  permanent  increase 
of  127%  for  second-class  mail  rates  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  many 
newspapers,  magazines  and  important 
journals  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

For  178  years,  Congress  endorsed  the 
concept  of  low  postal  rates  for  printed 
pubhcations  circulated  through  the  mail. 
In  passing  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
turned  its  back  on  this  historic  policy 
nor  put  aside  its  concern  for  the  basic 
educational  and  informational  services 
which  this  self-governing  nation  re- 
quires and  which  the  U.S.  mail  uniquely 
provides. 

The  proposition  that  a  healthy  de- 
{Contimied  on  page  54) 


IS  This  Any  way  To  Treat 
a  Retired  Serviceman? 


Dick  Eaton  Got  A 
Top  Job  Right  Out 
Of  Service.  Then 
They  Told  Him  To  Go 
Home  And  Stay 
There! 


Actually,  Dick  Eaton  got  what  he 
deserved.  He  was  37.  20  years  in 
the  Army.  No  college  degree.  No 
experience.  But  he  had  a  plan. 

So,  when  he  retired,  he  im- 
mediately got  one  of  the  choicest 
jobs  available  today  in  one  of  the 
country's  biggest,  richest  busi- 
nesses. 

He  was  hired  as  a  Resident  In- 
surance Investigator  and  Adjuster 
by  a  large  Pennsylvania  insurance 

r 


It's  a  young  man's  career,  too.  An 
out-and-on-your-own  job.  A  free 
lifestyle.  No  selling.  Usually  a  com- 
pany car,  all  expenses  paid.  Send,  for 
the  Free  Book  of  facts  now. 


company.  Then  he  was  told  to 
go  home  to  New  Jersey  and  stay 
there.  Because  that's  how  Resi- 
dent Adjusters  operate. 

AMAZING  FREEDOM 

They  work  from  their  homes  on 
their  own.  They  never  have  to 
show  up  by  the  clock  at  an  office. 
They  see  a  boss  maybe  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

They  set  their  own  schedules 
by  the  work  to  be  done.  Decide 
when  to  start  for  the  day.  When 
to  quit.  Where  to  go.  Or  whether 
to  take  an  afternoon  off  if  the 
work's  caught  up. 

They  do  no  selling.  Their  job 
is  to  visit  people  who  have  in- 
surance claims  in  their  home  area. 
To  investigate  what  happened.  To 
settle.  Which  often  means  writing 
out  a  check  for  someone  who 
really  needs  and  deserves  it. 

NEW  CAR 
EXPENSES  •  BENEFITS 

Resident  Adjusters  usually  re- 
ceive new  company  cars  for  busi- 
ness and  personal  use.  Dick  Eaton, 
for  example,  "got  a  new  Ford 
LTD  with  air,  and  many  fantastic 
benefits." 

Those  benefits  can  include  an 
expense  account.  Special,  money- 
saving  insurance  coverage.  Re- 
tirement. Profit  sharing.  Frequent 
salary  reviews, 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  BOOK! 


Dick  Eaton  got  this  remarkable 
job  because  he  deserved  it.  He 
had  a  plan.  A  few  months  before 
retiring,  he  learned  how  to  be  an 
Insurance  Investigator-Adjuster. 

He  did  it  in  his  spare  time  while 
still  on  duty  —  simply  by  studying 
lessons-by-mail  from  famous  Uni- 
versal Schools  of  Dallas.  As  you 
can  do. 

As  the  largest  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  field,  Universal  has 
trained  and  helped  place  more 
military  men  in  this  profession 
than  any  other.  We're  Approved 
for  Veterans'  Training. 

FREE  BOOK 
OF  INFORMATION 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  just 
mail  the  coupon.  We'll  send  you  a 
free  booklet  that  tells  the  whole 
story.  About  this  huge,  nation- 
wide business.  Its  need  for  men. 
Your  opportunities.  How  you  can 
get  started  right  away. 

There's  no  obligation.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Mail  the  coupon  or 
write  to  Universal  Schools,  6801 
Hillcrest  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75205.  Maybe  we  can  help  you 
get  what  you  deserve. 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOLS 

DEPT.  11050 

6801  HILLCREST  AVE.,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75205 

Gentlemen;  Without  cost  or  obligation  ot  any  kind,  please  send  me  the  free 
booklet  on  opportunities  in  the  Claim  Adjusting  Profession.  I  understand  that 
no  salesman  will  call  on  me. 


NAME_ 


.AGE- 


ADDRESS- 


Accredited  member  National  Home  Study  Council  c-ioi  ^ 
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PERSONAL 


TODAYS 
PEOPLE 
HAVE 
SEEN  THE 
UGHT. 


If  you  can  find 
a  lighter  bourbon, 
buy  it. 

ANCIENT 
AGE 


STRAIGHT  KENTUCKV  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  86  PROOF 
;    •-■  '  ..    ©ANCIENT  AGE  DISTILLING  CO., FRANKFORT, K)fi„  ,a.r-< 


A  TRIO  OF  HEALTH  TRENDS. 
HOUSING  SHORTAGE  EASING. 
MATTERS  WORTH  NOTING. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  medicine,  three  important  trends  are  evolving: 

FLU  AND  COLDS:  The  U.  S.  Center  for  Disease  Control  is  saying  that 
flu  shots  are  not  recommended  for  the  general  public.  They  aren't  all  that 
effective,  and  furthermore  some  people  get  bad  reactions.  Chronically  ill 
and  older  people,  however,  might  well  be  inoculated,  just  as  a  precaution. 
As  for  the  common  cold,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  given  up 
trying  to  find  a  vaccine.  There  are  too  many  varieties  of  the  pesky  malady. 

ACUPUNCTURE:  Specialists  are  beginning  to  experiment — in  a  limited 
way,  because  knowledge  is  slim  and  possible  legal  entanglements  are 
many — with  this  Chinese  form  of  anesthesia.  It  consists  of  inserting  thin 
needles  into  a  patient  at  key  points,  then  rotating  them  manually  or 
electrically  to  block  off  pain.  How  does  acupuncture  work?  Nobody  knows 
for  sure.  But  the  prevailing  theory  is  that  the  needles  overwhelm  the 
pain  centers  in  the  human  body  with  painless  counter-sensations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE:  This  type  of  "piggy- 
back" coverage,  sold  only  via  ads  or  direct  mail,  has  become  so  successful 
that  it  is  attracting  the  watchful  eye  of  state  insurance  authorities. 
Whether  or  not  they  discover  any  irregularities,  you  should  check  some 
basic  points  if  you  intend  to  buy:  1)  remember  that  it  is  an  "extra"  to 
offset  rising  costs — not  a  substitute  for  major  medical  insurance,  such  as 
Blue  Cross;  2)  calculate  the  payout  on  a  per-day  basis,  because  you  may 
not  be  laid  up  for  a  week  or  month  or  any  other  intervals  cited  in  the 
promotion;  3)  be  sure  the  company  is  licensed  in  your  state,  and  4)  find 
out  the  waiting  period  specified  in  the  policy,  what  it  excludes,  whom  it 
covers  and  whether  you  actually  have  to  be  hospitalized  to  collect. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  housing  shortage,  very  acute  for  a  number  of  years,  is  easing 
noticeably.  That's  because  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  dearth — lack  of 
mortgage  money — has  disappeared  completely. 

In  fact,  cash  has  been  pouring  into  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  at  a  record  rate,  which  means  that  these  institutions 
have  plenty  to  lend.  Moreover,  mortgage  interest  rates  have  eased  a  mite, 
and  now  average  out  to  around  7y2%  nationwide. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  costs  of  home  construction  are  coming  down. 
Actually,  the  reverse  is  true.  But  it  does  mean  two  things: 

1)  Because  the  construction  of  new  dwelling  units  this  year  will  top 
2  million  (as  it  did  also  last  year),  buyers  can  be  more  deliberate  and  not 
rush  into  a  purchase  out  of  sheer  panic. 

2)  In  some  areas — especially  the  South  and  West — the  construction  of 
apartments  has  been  so  fast  and  furious  that  vacancy  rates  are  climbing. 
Here  and  there  concessions  even  are  appearing  (lower  rents,  a  month 
free,  etc.). 

*  ★  ★ 

Miscellaneous  notes  of  the  month: 

•  Be  sure  your  dealer  sends  in  registration  cards  on  any  new  tires  you 
buy.  That's  so  the  manufacturer  can  trace  the  merchandise  to  you  in  the 
event  of  a  recall.  A  registration  law  has  been  on  the  books  since  last  year, 
but  estimates  by  federal  officials  and  the  AAA  indicate  that  only  about 
half  the  tires  sold  actually  are  being  registered. 

•  You'll  be  reading  a  lot  about  the  possibility  of  a  stable,  nonexpanding 
population  in  the  United  States  in,  say,  30  to  maybe  80  years.  Seemingly 
an  end  to  growth  is  in  the  making.  The  birthrate  has  been  dropping  for 
about  a  decade  and  recently  touched  a  new  low.  Why?  Nobody  knows  for 
certain,  but  guesses  are  that  higher  levels  of  education  could  be  one  factor; 
another,  the  rising  costs  of  rearing  children  in  an  urban  environment. 

•  Professional  forecasters  figure  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the 
coming  12  months  will  be  slightly  under  4%  (more  tolerable  than  the  5% 
and  6%  increases  of  pre-freeze  days).  If  you  want  to  spare  your  pocket- 
book,  go  easy  on  fancy  foods  and  services.  By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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W0-  » 
MECHAHICS 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 


2  well-paid  skills 
NRI  can  teach  you 
at  home . . . 

Earn  $5  to  $7  an  hour  in  your  spare 
time  as  an  appliance  repair  man 
or  in  automotive  servicing 

Learning  Automotive  Servicing  or  Appliance  Repair  at  home  is 
easy,  exciting,  and  profitable  . . .  the  simplified  NRI  way. 

NRI  was  the  first  to  supply  home  study  students  with  custom- 
designed  training  kits  to  give  practical  hands-on  experience  as  you 
learn.  You  learn  quickly  with  NRI,  thanks  to  such  features  as  the 
exclusive  Achievement  Kit  (sent  the  day  you  enroll) ,  bite-size 
texts,  and  custom  training  equipment. 

Practical  Testing  Equipment  Provided 

With  NRI's  Appliance  Repair  course,  you  receive  a  professional 
Appliance  Tester  at  no  extra  cost.  The  Master  Automotive 
Technician  course  gives  you  hand  tools  plus  seven  automotive  test 
instrxmients,  including  an  exhaust  analyzer,  dwell-tachometer  and 
ignition-analyzer  oscilloscope.  The  Tune-Up  and  Electrical 
Systems  home  training  plan  has  eight  important  service  items. 

Keep  Your  Present  Job  Wtiile  You  Learn 

NRI  home  training  lets  you  stay  on  the  job,  while  learning  a  skill 
that's  in  demand.  With  the  tools  and  training  you  receive,  you  can 
start  earning  money  in  your  spare  time,  almost  from  the  start 
of  your  course. 

Tliousands  Have  Done  It — You  Can  Too! 

Tens  of  thousands  of  NRI  graduates  are  proof  it  is  practical  to  train 
at  home.  You'll  proceed  at  your  own  pace . . .  guided  and  assisted 
wherever  necessary  by  one  of  NRI's  staff  of  experts.  It's  the 
convenient  way  to  learn  a  skill. 

Learn  with  the  Leader — NRI 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  a  free,  full-color  catalog  in  the  field 
of  your  choice.  No  obligation.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL. 
If  the  coupon  is  missing,  write  to  NRI,  3939  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016  and  ask  for  the  catalog. 


APPROVED  UNDER  Gl  BILL — If  you  have  served  since  January  31, 
1955,  or  are  in  service  now,  check  Gl  line  in  the  coupon. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  NRI  CATALOG 

NRI  Home  Training 

3939  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 

Please  send  me  the  free  catalog  I  have  checked 
below.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation.  No  sales- 
man will  call. 


I  am  interested  in 

□  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICING 
(937-092) 

Name  


□  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 
(759-092) 


-Age- 


Address- 
City  


_State- 


_Zip. 


□  Send  me  (acts  on  Gl  Bill 


Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Council 
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Money  and  Property  Pitfalls 


Clearwater,  Fla.,  attorney  Ralph  Richards 
here  outlines  how  the  laws  in  Florida 
affect  the  money,  tax  and  property  mat- 
ters of  people  who  move  there.  While  his 
information  applies  mainly  to  Florida,  the 
questions  raised  make  a  good  checklist 
for  anyone  to  look  into  if  he  plans  to  move 
to  any  state  where  wills,  taxes  and  prop- 
erty rights  may  be  affected  by  unfamiliar 
rules. 

Mr.  Richards'  remarks  are  given  in  the 
form  of  an  address  to  property  owners 
who  have  just  moved  to  Florida.  They  fol- 
low closely  a  particular  address  he  gave 
to  property  owners  in  Belleair,  Fla.  It  was 
so  lucid  that  it  has  been  distributed  by 
the  millions  of  copies  in  pamphlet  form 
by  banks,  accountants,  brokers  and  others 
who  advise  people  on  their  affairs  in 
Florida.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  charter  member 
of  The  American  Legion  and  Past  Com- 
mander of  Clearwater's  Post  7.  He  is 
senior  partner  in  one  of  Clearwater's 
largest  law  firms. — Editor 

1AM  ASSUMING  that  most  of  you,  like 
myself,  were  born  in  some  state  other 
than  Florida.  Some  of  you  have  undoubt- 
edly already  transferred  your  legal  resi- 
dences to  Florida.  Some  of  you  may  be 
now  considering  this  step.  At  any  rate, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  moving  your  domicile  from 
another  state  to  Florida,  and  the  tax  and 
legal  situation  that  will  confront  you 
when  you  do  establish  your  legal  home 
here. 

The  courts  have  held  that  a  man's 
legal  residence  or  domicile  is  a  matter  of 
intention.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot  vote 
here  until  you  have  been  a  resident  for  a 
stated  period  of  time,  but  nevertheless 
your  legal  domicile  is  here  the  minute 
you  come  into  the  state  with  the  intention 
of  residing  here. 

Obviously,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell  just  what  a  man's  intentions  are. 
Therefore,  our  legislature  has  prescribed 
a  form  of  affidavit  that  you  can  sign  and 


record  at  the  courthouse  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  elected  to  make 
your  permanent  residence  here.  It  is  not 
absolutely  essential  that  this  affidavit  be 
executed  and  recorded  by  new  residents. 
However,  I  think  it  is  very  advisable  and 
I  would  urge  every  new  resident  to  take 
this  step.  I  would  also  advise  you  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  to  the  tax  depart- 


"When  you  move  to  another  state, 
I'd  advise  you  to  bring  all  your 
movable  property  with  you,  lest 
your  former  state  subject  your 
estate  to  double  taxation." 


ment  of  your  former  state  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  you  no  longer  reside  in  that 
state. 

I  might  say  that  a  doubt  as  to  your 
legal  residence  could  some  day  adversely 
affect  your  interests — such  as  possibly 
subjecting  your  estate  to  double  taxation. 
At  such  time,  an  earlier  clear  record  of 
your  intentions  might  be  helpful  if  not 
conclusive. 

Every  lawyer  is  frequently  asked  this 
question:  "Is  my  old  will  good  in  Flori- 
da? Or  do  I  have  to  make  a  new  one?" 
The  answer  is  that  staying  with  your  old 
will  may  cause  more  trouble  than  writ- 
ing a  new  one.  There  are  at  least  three 
good  reasons  why  you  should  execute  a 
new  will  upon  establishing  your  legal 
residence  in  Florida: 

1.  Your  old  will  no  doubt  described 
you  as  a  resident  of  your  former  state 
and  this  should  be  changed. 

2.  The  witnesses  to  your  old  will  re- 
side in  your  old  state,  probably  far  from 
Florida,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
them  when  the  time  comes  to  probate 
your  will.  It  will  therefore  save  time  and 
money  when  your  will  is  probated  if  the 
witnesses  are  local  residents  who  can 
easily  be  located. 

3.  The  person  or  trust  company 
named  as  executor  of  your  will  may  not 
be  qualified  to  act  in  Florida.  If  you 
name  an  individual  as  executor,  Florida 
law  requires  that  he  or  she  be  a  resident 
of  Florida  or  a  blood  relative.  If  you 
name  a  bank  as  executor,  then  of  course 
the  bank  must  be  located  in  Florida  as  a 
bank  located  in  one  state  cannot  ordi- 
narily act  as  executor  in  another  state. 

In  making  your  new  will  in  Florida, 
you  should  keep  in  mind  the  restrictions 
that  Florida  law  places  on  your  right  to 
dispose  of  your  property  by  will.  Prac- 
tically every  state  has  some  restrictions 
of  this  kind,  and  in  Florida  the  two  prin- 
cipal restrictions  deal  with  what  happens 
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When\bu  Move  to  Another  State 

(with  Florida  as  the  Example) 

By  RALPH  RICHARDS 


to  a  man's  homestead  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  and  the  disposition  of  jointly 
owned  property.  A  wife's  dower  rights 
also  sometimes  interfere  with  the  right 
of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  as 
he  pleases.  Let's  start  with  the  homestead. 

Many  modern  laws  make  special  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  who  will  own  the 
family  home — or  have  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy it- — after  the  husband  dies. 

Most  of  these  laws  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  household  and  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  be  assured  of  the  continuing 
protection  of  a  roof  over  their  heads  in 
the  event  of  his  death.  Thus  in  some 


states  title  to  the  family  homestead  passes 
directly  to  the  wife  and  children  when 
a  man  dies,  and  regardless  of  the  terms 
of  his  will.  In  other  states  the  wife  and 
children  are  merely  given  the  right  to 
occupy  the  homestead  for  a  certain 
period  after  a  man's  death,  even  though 
they  may  not  own  the  home  outright. 

Florida  law  provides  that  if  a  man  dies 
leaving  a  wife  and  no  children,  the  home- 
stead becomes  the  property  of  the  wife 
regardless  of  what  the  man's  will  may 
say. 

If  he  dies  leaving  a  wife  and  children, 
then  the  title  to  the  homestead  passes 
directly  to  the  children,  but  the  wife  has 
a  right  to  occupy  it  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Thus  in  Florida  the  terms  of  a  man's  will 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  homestead  if  he  is  survived 
by  a  wife  with  or  without  children. 

But  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
home  or  apartment  in  which  you  are 
residing  constitutes  your  legal  home- 
stead. This  depends  on  a  number  of 
things,  including  who  is  head  of  the  fam- 


ily and  just  how  the  title  to  the  property 
is  registered.  Generally  speaking,  if  you 
are  a  legal  resident  of  Florida  and  if  you 
are  the  head  of  your  family  and  if  the 
title  to  the  property  is  registered  in  your 
name  alone,  then  it  is  the  family  home- 
stead. Property  that  is  jointly  owned  is 
not  legally  a  homestead. 

This  provision  as  to  homestead  isn't 
too  important  where  a  man  has  been 
married  only  once  and  his  children  are 
his  wife's  children  as  well  as  his  own. 
However,  when  a  man  has  married  for 
the  second  time,  and  has  children  by  a 
first  wife,  then  this  provision  becomes 
very  important.  Even  though  a  man's 


In  Florida,  children  may  harass  their  widowed  mothers  or  stepmothers  to  keep  the  family  home  in  good  repair.  If  a  homestead 
is  in  the  husband's  name  alone,  he  cannot  will  it  to  his  wife  if  he  has  lineal  descendants.  She  has  it  as  a  tenant  for  life  but 
title  passes  to  the  children.  If  held  in  joint  ownership,  title  passes  to  the  wife. 
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CONTINUED  Money  and  Property  Pitfalls  When  You  Move  to  Another  State 


children  may  say  they  are  glad  to  see 
Poppa  get  married  for  a  second  time  and 
have  someone  to  keep  him  company 
during  his  declining  years,  we  might  as 
well  face  the  fact  that  there  are  frequent- 
ly strained  relations  between  a  man's 
second  wife  and  her  stepchildren.  And 
these  relations  sometimes  become  more 
strained  when  a  man's  homestead  com- 
prises a  substantial  part  of  his  estate. 

It  is  ordinarily  the  duty  of  the  life 
(enant  to  pay  the  taxes,  keep  the  build- 
ing properly  insured  and  maintain  the 
property  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Sup- 
pose the  children  think  the  house  needs 
a  coat  of  paint  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
but  the  widow  doesn't  think  so.  Suppose 
the  widow  thinks  a  $10,000  fire  insur- 
ance policy  is  sufficient,  but  the  children 
think  $20,000  coverage  is  needed.  Sup- 
pose the  widow  wants  to  convert  the 
dwelling  into  apartments  in  order  to  get 
some  income  out  of  it,  but  the  children 
won't  agree.  There  are  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreements that  can  arise  between  a 
widow  who  is  trying  to  get  all  of  the 
benefit  she  can  out  of  the  property  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  and  her  stepchildren 
who  are  waiting  for  her  death  so  that 
they  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  property 
for  themselves. 

So  any  man  residing  in  Florida  who 
has  married  for  a  second  time  and  has 
children  by  his  first  wife,  and  who  wants 
his  wife  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  family  home  after  his 


death,  should  make  sure  that  the  title  to 
the  home  is  not  vested  in  his  name  alone. 
In  such  cases  the  best  procedure  ordi- 
narily is  to  have  the  title  vested  in  the 
name  of  man  and  wife  as  joint  tenants 
with  right  of  survivorship,  which  creates 
what  we  call  a  "tenancy  by  the  entirety" 
under  Florida  law.  Then  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  one,  the  survivor  owns  the 
property  instantly  and  exclusively,  and 
the  stepchildren  have  no  interests  in  it  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  wants  to 
make  certain  that  his  homestead  will  go 
to  his  children,  and  that  his  surviving 
widow  will  have  nothing  more  than  the 
life  use  of  it,  then  he  should  have  the 
title  vested  in  his  name  alone.  But  don't 
take  this  as  a  suggestion  to  rush  out  and 
put  everything  you  own  in  joint  title. 

It  doesn't  take  an  Einstein  to  figure 
out  that  "jointly  owned  property"  means 
property  that  is  owned  by  two  or  more 
people.  But  there  are  various  methods 
by  which  property  can  be  owned  by  more 
than  one  person,  and  the  legal  effects  can 
differ  widely.  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  usual  situation  of  joint  ownership 
by  just  two  persons.  In  such  cases  the  two 
owners  are  generally  either  "tenants  in 
common"  or  "joint  tenants  with  right  of 
survivorship." 

Let's  say  that  Tom  and  Jerry  are 
friends  who  decide  to  do  a  little  real 
estate  speculating.  They  buy  a  piece  of 
land  and  have  the  title  conveyed  to  both 
names.  Under  the  laws  of  most  states, 


this  creates  what  we  call  a  "tenancy  in 
common."  Tom  owns  an  undivided  one- 
half  interest  in  the  property,  and  Jerry 
owns  a  similar  interest.  Either  man  can 
sell  his  interest  in  the  property  or  dispose 
of  it  by  his  will  if  he  dies.  The  two  inter- 
ests are  separately  owned,  each  one  quite 
independent  of  the  other. 

But  now  let's  suppose  that  Tom  and 
Jerry  are  brothers  whose  relationship  is 
so  close  that  they  operate  on  the  princi- 
ple "All  for  one  and  one  for  all."  In  that 
case  they  might  have  the  title  conveyed 
to  "Tom  and  Jerry  as  joint  tenants  with 
right  of  survivorship  and  not  as  tenants 
in  common."  Now,  if  Tom  dies  his  inter- 
est in  the  property  will  pass  to  Jerry  by 
operation  of  law,  and  vice  versa,  and 
regardless  of  the  provisions  of  either 
man's  will. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
two  people  own  property  as  joint  tenants 
with  right  of  survivorship,  the  two  people 
are  husband  and  wife.  In  fact,  the  right 
of  survivorship  is  so  normal  between  hus- 
bands and  wives  that  the  laws  of  Florida 
presume  it.  Thus  in  Florida  a  mere  title 
in  the  names  of  "Jack  and  Jill,  husband 
and  wife,"  automatically  creates  a  sur- 
vivorship estate.  The  death  of  one  of  the 
parties  does  not  disturb  the  legal  title; 
it  merely  leaves  it  vested  wholly  in  the 


Look  at  the  land  lease  before  you  buy  a  Florida  condominium  apartment.  The  $5,000  to  $10,000  homestead 
tax  exemption  on  real  estate  only  applies  to  a  condominium  on  leased  land  if  the  land  lease  is  for  at  least  98  years. 
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Florida  is  one  of  the  states  that  taxes  "intangibles."  The  tax  isn't  big,  but  by  June  30  you  must  report 
and  pay  taxes  on  stocks,  bonds,  notes  due  you,  annuities,  interest  in  trusts,  and  so  on. 


survivor.  And  don't  forget  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  property  is  not 
affected  by  either  the  will  of  the  husband 
or  of  the  wife,  so  don't  place  any  prop- 
erty in  joint  ownership  if  you  want  to 
dispose  of  it  by  your  will. 

Joint  ownership  is  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  in  many  cases,  but  it  has  tax 
dangers  when  used  in  substantial  estates, 
which  we'll  discuss  at  another  time. 

Some  of  our  laws  are  still  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  wife  is  weaker 
than  the  husband,  at  least  financially,  and 
therefore  deserves  some  protection  from 
any  unfair  treatment  on  his  part.  It  is 
probably  still  true  that  in  the  average 
family  the  husband  holds  title  to  more 
property  than  does  the  wife.  This  raises 
the  possibility  that  a  wayward  husband — 
some  men  are  beasts,  you  know — might 
make  a  completely  unfair  will  that  would 
leave  his  wife  penniless.  Protection 
against  this  is  afforded  by  ancient  laws 
giving  a  widow  a  certain  interest  in  her 
husband's  estate,  regardless  of  what  his 
will  may  provide.  This  is  called  her 
"dower  right." 

Dower  rights  for  widows  vary  from 
state  to  state.  Some  states  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  word  "dower,"  but 
give  the  wife  the  option  of  claiming 
under  her  husband's  will  or  renouncing 
the  will  and  claiming  the  share  of  his 


estate  that  she  would  have  received  if  he 
had  died  without  a  will.  In  Florida,  the 
surviving  widow's  dower  rights  consist 
of  one-third  of  all  his  property,  both  real 
and  personal.  Thus  a  surviving  widow 
always  has  the  right  to  renounce  her 
husband's  will  if  she  doesn't  like  its  pro- 
visions, and  claim  her  dower  rights. 

An  important  feature  of  these  dower 
rights  is  that  they  are  free  of  a  man's 
debts.  Thus,  although  a  man  may  die  so 
heavily  indebted  that  his  liabilities  exceed 
his  assets,  his  surviving  wife  may  claim 
her  dower  rights  and  take  one-third  of 
his  estate  free  of  his  debts.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  widow  can  renounce  se- 
cured obligations  such  as  a  mortgage  on 
real  estate  or  a  car  loan.  It  does  mean 
that  she  can  take  her  dower  free  of  any 
ordinary,  unsecured  debts  that  her  hus- 
band might  owe. 

Please  let  me  make  it  clear  that  dower 
rights  are  computed  only  on  property 
that  passes  under  a  man's  will.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  homestead  is  not  affected  by 
a  man's  will,  and  neither  is  jointly  owned 
property.  So  a  widow  gets  her  interest 
in  the  family  homestead  as  prescribed  by 
law,  as  well  as  any  property  held  by  her 
and  her  husband  in  joint  tenancy,  and  in 
addition  can  claim  her  dower  rights  in 
the  remainder  of  her  husband's  estate. 

In  some  states  a  man  is  given  a  guar- 


anteed interest  in  his  wife's  estate,  cor- 
responding to  her  dower  rights  in  his 
estate.  This  right  has  the  rather  strange 
name  of  "curtesy,"  and  the  amount  varies 
from  state  to  state.  In  a  state  that  affords 
this  right  to  a  husband,  he  can  renounce 
his  wife's  will  and  claim  his  curtesy 
rights.  But  here  in  the  Deep  South,  it 
would  be  considered  unchivalrous  for  a 
man  to  claim  or  even  desire  more  of  his 
wife's  property  than  she  wanted  him  to 
have,  so  Florida  law  provides  no  curtesy 
rights.  Thus,  if  you  are  a  man  married 
to  a  wealthy  woman  and  are  planning  to 
enjoy  her  money  after  she  is  gone,  I 
would  advise  you  to  be  real  nice  and 
attentive  to  her  at  all  times;  otherwise 
she  may  cut  you  off  without  a  dime  in 
her  will,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it. 

Now,  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  would  happen  to  your  property 
under  Florida  law  if  you  died  without 
any  will  at  all.  In  that  case  your  prop- 
erty would  descend  as  follows: 

1.  To  the  surviving  spouse  and  chil- 
dren, the  surviving  spouse  taking  the 
same  as  if  he  or  she  were  one  of  the 
children. 

2.  If  there  are  no  children,  then  all 
to  the  surviving  spouse. 

3.  If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  then 
all  to  the  children.  (Continued) 
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4.  If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  or 
children  (or  grandchildren),  then  to  the 
father  and  mother. 

5.  And  if  there  are  none  of  the  fore- 
going, then  to  brothers  and  sisters  and 
the  descendants  of  deceased  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Of  course,  you  will  revise  your  will 
whenever  you  change  your  mind  as  to 
how  you  want  your  estate  distributed; 
but  you  should  also  revise  it  promptly 
whenever  there  is  any  radical  change  in 
the  family  picture,  such  as  that  caused 
by  a  birth,  a  death,  a  marriage  or  a 
divorce. 

There  is  one  situation  in  which  an 
immediate  revision  of  a  will  is  an  abso- 
lute must,  and  that  is  when  a  man  or 
woman  marries  for  the  second  time — or 
third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  impress  this  on  you  by  dreaming  up 
a  hypothetical  case  that  will  illustrate 
the  possibilities  (especially  under  Florida 
law)  if  this  advice  is  ignored. 

Winnie  the  Widow  had  $100,000  that 
a  thoughtful  husband  left  her  when  he 
died.  She  had  no  children,  but  she  did 
have  a  flock  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  in  need  of  money.  Winnie  went  to 
her  lawyer  and  drew  up  a  will  dividing 
her  estate  among  her  many  relatives  in 
the  manner  she  thought  would  accom- 
plish the  most  good.  Then  she  relaxed 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  her 
demise,  whenever  it  might  come,  would 
at  least  provide  some  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  relatives  she  left  behind. 

At  the  shuffleboard  club  Winnie  met 
Sam,  a  widower  of  about  her  age.  After 


ried  her.  Sam  said  that  was  okay — he  had 
a  pension  large  enough  to  cover  all  his 
needs  so  that  he  wouldn't  expect  or  de- 
sire to  inherit  anything  from  her.  And  so 
they  were  wed. 


"If  you  are  a  man  married  to  a  wealthy  woman  in  Florida  and  plan  to  enjoy  her 
money  after  she's  gone,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  real  nice  and  attentive  to  her.  .  .  " 
Under  Florida  law,  a  husband  has  no  right  to  his  wife's  estate  if  she  cuts  him  off  in 
her  will.  In  some  other  states  she  can't  cut  him  off  without  a  cent. 


shuffling  around  together  for  some 
months,  they  found  they  were  so  con- 
genial that  they  began  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  matrimony  so  that  they 
could  spend  their  remaining  golden 
years  together.  Winnie  explained  that 
her  ajssets  would  all  go  to  her  relatives  at 
her  death,  and  that  Sam  needn't  expect 
to  inherit  anything  from  her  if  he  mar- 


A  short  time  later,  Winnie  carelessly 
stepped  in  front  of  a  speeding  automo- 
bile and  was  killed.  Sam  found  her  will 
and  took  it  to  a  lawyer  to  be  probated. 
He  explained  to  the  lawyer  that  all  the 
assets  would  go  to  Winnie's  relatives  and 
that  he — Sam— would  receive  no  part 
of  the  estate.  The  lawyer  took  one  look 
at  the  situation  and  dropped  a  bombshell 


by  calmly  announcing  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  all  the  estate  would  go  to 
Sam  and  none  of  it  to  Winnie's  relatives. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  the  lawyer 
quoted  Section  731.10  Florida  Statutes. 
This  law  provides  that  when  a  person 
marries  after  making  a  will,  the  marriage 
in  effect  revokes  the  will  as  far  as  the 
new  spouse  is  concerned.  There  are  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  which  this  is  not 
true,  but  these  did  not  apply  in  Winnie's 
case.  Consequently,  she  died  without  a 
will  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  and  under 
the  law  of  intestacy  her  husband  (no 
children  being  involved)  would  be  her 
sole  heir,  (Point  #2  above.)  So  Sam  in- 
herited $100,000  when  he  didn't  expect 
to  get  a  penny,  and  Winnie's  relatives 
didn't  get  a  penny  when  they  expected 
to  get  the  full  $100,000.  And  all  because 
Winnie  (who  wanted  them  to  get  it) 
failed  to  revise  her  will  after  the  mar- 
riage. A  simple,  one-line  codicil  saying, 
"I  leave  nothing  to  my  husband  Sam" 
would  have  been  sufficient,  since  in 
Florida  a  husband  has  no  "curtesy" 
rights. 

Assuming  now  that  you  have  estab- 
lished your  legal  residence  in  Florida 
and  revised  your  will  to  your  satisfaction, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  tax  situation.  And 
first  I  will  mention  briefly  the  taxes  we 
do  not  have. 

We  do  not  have  a  state  income  tax  in 
Florida.  There  was  a  provision  against 
such  a  tax  in  the  old  Constitution  of 
1885,  and  this  provision  was  carried  for- 
ward into  the  new  Constitution  adopted 
in  1968. 

Also  we  do  not  have  a  state  inheri- 
tance tax.  As  we  all  well  know,  the  fed- 
eral government  levies  a  death  tax  on 
every  estate  of  sufficient  size,  and  this 
tax  is  of  course  exactly  the  same  in  every 
state. 

Many  states  levy  an  inheritance  tax 
that  is  separate  from  and  in  addition  to 
the  federal  tax — but  not  Florida. 

In  other  words,  the  death -taxes  paid 
by  Florida  residents  are  as  small  as  they 
possibly  can  be  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Now  as  to  the  taxes  we  do  have. 

We  have  annual  real  estate  taxes.  The 
state  imposes  no  taxes  on  real  estate,  but 
such  taxes  are  usually  imposed  by  the 
county  and  by  the  municipality  in  which 
the  property  is  located. 

Each  county  has  a  tax  assessor  and  a 
tax  collector.  The  1969  session  of  the 
Florida  legislature  passed  House  Bill  No. 
1082  which  provides  that  the  county  tax 
assessors  shall  assess  for  the  cities  as  well 
as  for  the  county,  and  that  the  county 
tax  collectors  shall  collect  city  taxes  as 
well  as  county  taxes.  Consequently  your 
county  taxes  and  your  city  taxes  are  now 
included  in  one  bill  sent  out  by  the 
county  tax  collector.  However,  you  may 
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property  is  legally  a  homestead,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  title  is  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  husband  or  the  wife 
or  both  of  them. 

Prospective  condominium  buyers,  es- 
pecially, should  pay  close  attention  to 
what  now  follows.  The  homestead  ex- 
emption has  no  doubt  meant  a  lot  to 
many  people  of  limited  means,  but  it 
has  also  caused  a  lot  of  legal  headaches. 
For  example,  a  widow  occupying  her 
husband's  home  after  his  death  does  not 
have  legal  title  to  the  property  if  he 
left  children  surviving  him.  Is  she,  there- 
fore, denied  the  benefit  of  the  home- 
stead exemption?  Again,  is  the  exemp- 
tion denied  to  a  man  who  does  not  hold 
title  but  who  is  occupying  the  property 
under  a  long-term  contract  to  purchase 
it?  And  then  more  questions  have  been 


chase,  if  the  contract  is  duly  recorded. 
It  extends  them  to  widows  occupying 
homesteads  as  lifetime  tenants  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  to  persons 
occupying  cooperative  apartments  by 
virtue  of  ownership  of  stock  in  the  apart- 
ment corporation. 

It  also  settled  one  question  that  has 
been  particularly  difficult.  Many  pro- 
moters of  condominium  apartment  pro- 
jects build  these  apartments  on  land  they 
do  not  own,  but  which  they  hold  under 


Winnie  the  Widow  didn't  intend  to  leave  anything  to  Sam,  her  second  husband,  and 
he  didn't  expect  anything.  But  through  an  oversight  of  Winnie's,  Florida  law  tossed 

the  whole  $100,000  to  him. 


still  receive  a  separate  bill  from  your 
city  covering  special  assessments  for  such 
things  as  street  paving  and  installation  of 
sewers. 

A  law  passed  by  the  1969  legislature 
contains  the  new  and  rather  unique  re- 
quirement that  the  assessor  must  notify 
each  property  owner  whose  assessed 
value  is  raised  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we 
are  all  glad  to  have  our  property  increase 
in  value  for  the  purpose  of  selHng  it  at  a 
profit,  but  are  not  so  glad  to  see  it  in- 
crease in  value  for  tax  purposes.  The  law 
therefore  provides  a  method  whereby 
a  property  owner  may  file  a  petition  op- 
posing the  increased  assessment.  Any 
such  petition  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
July  15,  which  is  only  15  days  after  the 
assessor  must  complete  the  year's  tax 
rolls.  So  any  owner  who  gets  notice  that 
his  assessed  value  is  raised  and  wants  to 
protest  must  do  so  very  promptly. 

Back  in  the  dim  and  dreary  days  of 
the  Great  Depression,  we  were  all  grasp- 
ing at  every  possible  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  bucks.  The  state  of  Florida,  along 
with  other  states,  was  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. Someone  got  the  idea  that  reducing 
taxes  on  homes  might  attract  a  lot  of  new 
residents  to  the  state.  The  idea  caught 
on,  and  in  1934  the  Constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  that  homesteads 
were  exempt  from  taxation  up  to  the 
value  of  $5,000.  That  is,  homesteads 
having  an  assessed  value  of  $5,000  or 
less  paid  no  taxes  at  all,  and  other  home- 
steads were  to  be  taxed  only  on  the 
assessed  value  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

This  tax  gimmick  is  no  longer  needed 
to  attract  new  residents,  as  Florida  now 
has  people  coming  in  almost  faster  than 
it  can  take  care  of  them.  However,  a  tax 
break  of  this  kind  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  once  it  has  been  established, 
and  the  homestead  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion up  to  $5,000  was  carried  forward  as 
Section  6  of  Article  VII  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution adopted  in  1968.  The  new  Con- 
stitution further  authorized  the  legisla- 
ture to  increase  the  exemption  to  $10,000 
for  persons  over  65,  or  persons  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  The  regular 
1971  session  of  the  legislatv.re  proceeded 
to  amend  Section  196.031,  Florida  Sta- 
tutes, to  grant  an  additional  $5,000  of 
exemption  for  persons  65  or  older  who 
have  been  permanent  residents  of  Florida 
for  five  years  or  more.  People  who  move 
here  at  65  will  have  to  wait  until  they 
are  70  for  this  extra  $5,000  exemption. 
Further,  it  applies  only  to  "taxes  levied 
by  district  school  boards  for  current 
school  operating  purposes."  Evidently 
the  logic  behind  this  provision  is  that 
people  over  65  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
children  of  school  age  and  therefore 
should  have  some  relief  from  payment  of 
school  taxes. 

The  homestead  tax  exemption  is  avail- 
able regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 


raised  by  the  recent  popularity  of  con- 
dominium apartments  and  cooperative 
apartments.  Are  owners  of  such  apart- 
ments entitled  to  the  exemption? 

The  1969  session  of  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature attempted  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions by  passing  House  Bill  No.  162 
which  amended  Section  192.13,  Florida 
Statutes.  This  act  extends  the  benefits  of 
homestead  exemption  to  persons  occupy- 
ing property  under  a  contract  to  pur- 


a  long-term  lease.  Thus  the  apartment 
owners  do  not  technically  own  their 
apartments,  but  have  only  a  leasehold 
interest  in  them.  The  1969  act  provides 
that  such  apartment  owners  are  entitled 
to  homestead  exemption  if  the  lease  on 
the  land  on  which  the  apartment  is  built 
has  "an  original  term  of  98  years  or 
more."  Thus,  if  you  plan  to  buy  a  con- 
dominium apartment  built  on  leased  land 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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French  Aerotrain  at  Orleans.  The  first  hovertrain  in  regular  The  Aerotrain  was  rapidly  developed  by  EmiJe  Bertin.  The  British 
service,  it  rides  on  a  1-inch  air  cushion,  can  do  207  mph.       are  testing  their  models  and  we  are  testing  one  in  Colorado. 
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The  Rapid  Spread 
of  the  Hovercraft 

How  a  new  vehicle,  which  operates  where  others 
cannot,  is  also  being  developed  to  take  over 
functions  of  ships,  planes  and  trains. 


BEI.I.  AERdSYSTKMS  I'HOTO 


lutine  run  in  1969. 


Bell  hovercraft  plane  adaptation,  to  make  soft  landing  on  any  rough  surface. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

THOUGH  HIGH-SPEED  "hovercraft"  ferry 
passenger  service  was  started  in  1965 
between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
many  of  the  public  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  got  their  first  look  at  a  hover- 
craft about  five  years  ago,  when  my  wife 
and  I  and  thousands  of  others  zoomed 
across  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal's  Expo  67  in  one. 

I  won't  tell  you  what  the  Expo  craft 
looked  like,  lest  someone  think  that  all 
hovercraft  look  alike.  A  hovercraft  isn't 
any  one  thing.  It  is  any  vehicle  that  sucks 
in  air,  and  then  forces  it  into  a  "bubble" 
under  itself,  from  which  the  air  escapes 
around  the  bottom  edges.  All  weight  rests 
on  the  bubble  and  the  escaping  air,  in- 
stead of  on  the  ground,  track  or  water 
below. 

In  the  case  of  boats  or  land  vehicles, 
a  second  application  of  force  drives  them 
forward,  so  that  they  ride — even  at  great 
speeds — on  the  bubble  and  the  cushion 


of  constantly  escaping  air.  No  wheels  or 
conventional  hull.  In  the  case  of  an  air- 
craft, it  may  fly  by  usual  methods,  but 
use  the  hovercraft  principle  tomake  asoft 
landing  pad  of  any  old,  rough  surface. 

The  big  British  ship,  the  U.S.  airplane 
and  the  French  "railway"  train  shown 
on  this  spread  are  all  hovercraft. 

(The  terminology  for  these  vehicles 
is  still  forming.  We  are  calling  them  all 
"hovercraft"  here.  Engineers  use  the  gen- 
eral terms  "surface-effect"  and  "ground- 
effect"  vehicles,  which  we  doubt  the  pub- 
lic will  ever  adopt.) 

As  in  a  common  dream  of  many  peo- 
ple, the  hovering  is  done  inches  or  feet 
off  the  surface  below,  over  which  the 
craft  glides  on  the  bubble  and  the  escap- 
ing air.  Unlike  people  in  dreams  of  this 
nature,  hovercraft  do  not  glide  up  walls 
or  along  ceilings. 

If  the  Expo  67  craft  was  an  oddity  to 
most  Americans  who  rode  in  it,  these 
craft  are  no  longer  an  oddity  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  revolutioniz- 


ing travel — especially  water  travel — so 
rapidly  that  they  are  now  in  common 
commercial  use  at  various  points  on  the 
globe.  They  arc  also  knocking  on  the 
door  of  a  revolution  in  rail  travel  and 
rapid  transit  over  "impassable"  country, 
such  as  arctic  tundra  or  great  swamps. 

They  travel  over  water  at  speeds  which 
put  conventional  boats  and  ships  to 
shame.  As  boats  or  ships,  it  isn't  readily 
apparent  that  they  ride  on  air.  The  air 
cushion  is  usually  submerged  below  the 
water  level.  Some  look  like  clumsy  con- 
ventional boats  except  that  they  make 
incredible  speeds  and  whip  up  an  awful 
froth  for  any  boat,  let  alone  one  that 
seems  to  be  poorly  streamlined.  Then 
they  may  "dock"  by  just  riding  out  of 
the  water  up  a  ramp  and  onto  a  dry  land 
pad,  to  settle  down  by  turning  oft"  the  air 
intake. 

English  Channel  hovercraft  ferry  ser- 
vice between  France  and  England  at  45 
mph  or  so  is  already  old  hat.  Four  craft 
are  in  service  on  two  runs,  one  between 
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Ramsgate  and  Calais,  another  between 
Dover  and  Boulogne.  Even  earlier,  Eng- 
land had  them  in  coastwise  service  be- 
tween Cowes  and  Portsmouth  and  be- 
tween Cowes  and  Southampton.  These 
date  back  to  1967,  the  Channel  ferries 
to  1968.  Since  1969,  France  has  had  two 
ferry  hovercraft  in  service  between  ports 
on  the  Riviera — Nice,  St.Tropez,  Cannes 
and  Monte  Carlo.  They  carry  90  passen- 
gers or  eight  cars  each  and  hit  71  mph. 
The  French  hovercraft  maker — Sedam 
— is  planning  to  compete  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Channel  service  with  bigger 
and  better  craft.  Early  this  year,  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  put  a  38-passenger 
craft  in  service  between  Vancouver  on 
the  mainland  and  Nanaimo  on  Van- 
couver Island.  It's  a  34-mile  run. 

There  is  hovercraft  ferry  service  be- 
tween Naples  and  Capri,  and  between 
Naples  and  Ischia  in  Italy;  between 
Kumamoto  and  Hondo  and  between 
Kumamoto  and  Shimabara  on  Kyushu 
in  Japan.  According  to  "Jane's  Surface 


is  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  commercial  hovercraft  operations,  as 
it  is  now  doing  in  many  things.  But  the 
hovercraft  in  many  forms  is  giving  every 
sign  that  it  is  here  to  stay.  Eventually 
it'll  be  as  common  a  sight  to  us  as  it  is 
to  folks  in  southeastern  England.  Mean- 
while, military  development  of  hover- 
craft is  burgeoning  both  here  and  abroad. 

If  our  navy  has  its  way  we  are  going 
to  see  hovercraft  like  nobody  has  yet 
seen.  Navy  pioneering  may  lead  the  way 
for  merchant  freighters  that  can  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  30  hours.  Two  U.S.  firms 
have  built  large  hovercraft  prototypes  for 
the  navy.  Theoretically,  the  larger  the 
hovercraft  the  faster  it  can  go,  for  a 
variety  of  technical  reasons.  Thus  ocean 
freighters  or  the  biggest  naval  vessels — 
cruisers,  aircraft  carriers,  etc. — that  can 
hit  from  100  to  150  knots  are  no  mere 
pipe  dream.  Naval  architects  are  now 
envisioning  hovercraft  about  the  size  of 
a  WW2  destroyer  that  might  make  150 
knots.  This  is  especially  astonishing  when 


sank,  but  all  hands  aboard  were  saved. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  saici  ,o  be  build- 
ing a  75-foot  amphibious  model  for  its 
navy,  and  to  have  it  in  regular  production 
now.  The  Iranian  navy  has  the  jump  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  complete 
squadron  of  12  British  hovercraft  of  two 
different  types  on  regular  duty.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  eight  British  craft  on  order 
for  its  coast  guard.  Brunei,  a  small  sul- 
tanate on  the  island  of  Borneo,  has  one 
in  service  and  has  ordered  more. 

This  year,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  spend 
$39.6  million  on  hovercraft  research.  It 
has  its  long-range  eye  on  a  fleet  of  100- 
knot  hovercraft  of  all  types,  from  PT- 
sized  boats  to  landing  craft,  destroyers 
and  aircraft  carriers. 

Our  navy's  first  prototype  ship  (aside 
from  the  small,  converted  Bell  ferries  it 
sent  to  Vietnam  long  since)  was  also 
built  by  Bell  Aerosystems,  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  It's  the  SES-IOOB.  It  was  finished 
last  December  and  is  now  undergoing 
trials.  It  weighs  in  at  100  tons,  is  77  feet 
long,  hits  92  mph,  uses  three  4,500  hp 
Pratt  and  Whitney  gas  turbine  engines  to 
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This  Bell  craft  demonstrates  that  the  air  cushion  doesn't  care  what  it  pushes  against — water,  ice,  land,  or  what  have  you. 


Skimmer  Systems" — a  world  guide  to 
hovercraft  and  hydrofoils — more  than  a 
."■core  of  hovercraft  are  in  service  along 
Russia's  broad  rivers.  Skimmers,  Inc., 
operates  two  hovercraft  out  of  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  as  a  commercial  charter 
service.  Shell  Oil  operates  one  in  support 
of  its  olfshore  rigs.  The  Thailand  Cus- 
toms Department  uses  a  harbor  hover- 
craft built  by  Mitsui  in  Japan.  Hover- 
travel,  a  British  firm,  is  chartering  some 
to.-  oil  company  support  and  seismic  sur- 
veys. This  spring.  American  Air  Cushions 
Systems,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  was  get- 
ting ready  to  start  hovercraft  cargo 
operations  across  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  the  idea  of  adding  passenger  service 
next  year. 

In  Europe,  including  Scandinavia  and 
England,  there  are  many  more  of  the 
craft  in  service  as  ferries  or  as  pleasure 
cruisers  on  inland  or  coastal  waters  than 
we've  mentioned  here.  They  just  aren't 
a  novelty  any  more,  and  those  in  regular 
service  arc  past  the  easy  listing  stage. 

It's  easy  to  see  that  the  United  States 


you  consider  that  the  first  practical 
hovercraft  made  its  maiden  voyage  in 
England  only  13  years  ago,  though  the 
idea  goes  back  at  least  to  1 870. 

Our  first  military  hovercraft  was  a 
little  one — the  same  model  (a  Bell  SK5) 
that  started  passenger  ferrying  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  1965.  Soon,  three 
armed  versions  went  to  Vietnam  where, 
for  two  years,  they  were  especially  valua- 
ble in  reconnoitering  the  Plain  of  Reeds, 
a  vast  swamp  that  previously  provided 
excellent  cover  for  the  Viet  Cong. 

Dense  swamps,  ice  flows  or  arctic 
tundra  are  no  particular  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  a  hovercraft.  The  British  were 
a  little  ahead  of  us  in  military  applica- 
tions. The  Royal  Corps  of  Transporta- 
tion put  four  hovercraft  in  service  with 
its  200th  Squadron  in  1967.  slightly 
ahead  of  our  use  of  the  Bell  model  in 
Vietnam.  Our  Coast  Guard  has  two  ex- 
perimental Bell  craft  in  testing  service 
now,  and  lost  a  third  in  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  between  Michigan's  upper 
and  lower  peninsulas,  last  November.  It 


drive  it,  and  three  smaller  engines  to 
create  the  air  bubble. 

A  second  and  larger  model  (the  SES 
lOOA)  is  now  being  completed  by  Aero- 
jet-General Corp.  The  Bell  model  uses 
underwater  propellers  for  forward  drive. 
The  lOOA  uses  an  underwater  jet  stream. 
It  too  will  hit  92  mph.  and  it  will  be  82 
feet  long. 

These  are  but  models  of  a  proposed 
5,000-ton  craft.  Next  step,  if  these  two 
pan  out,  would  be  a  navy  2,000  tonner, 
the  largest  hovercraft  ever  built.  Bell  and 
Aerojet-General  are  also  building  guinea 
pig  amphibious  assault  landing  craft  that 
would  cruise  at  60  mph.  carry  75  tons 
and  have  a  200-mile  range.  For  study 
purposes  they  are  designing  larger  and 
smaller  landing  craft. 

The  navy  is  considering  aircraft  carrier 
and  missile  frigate  hovercraft  designs.  In 
anti-sub  warfare  these  could  run  rings 
around  any  submarine,  and  should  make 
little  telltale  underwater  noise.  The  navy 
figures  that  a  hovercraft  aircraft  carrier 
could  hit  about  143  mph,  which  means 
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The  first  hovercraft  ferry  in  the  United  States,  a  little  Bell  SK5. 

ferry  service  across  San  Francisco  Bay. 


1965  it  started 


Generalized  sketch  of  how  a  hovercraft  rides  on  air.  Air  is  pulled  in,  forced 
a  bubble  underneath,  and  escapes  under  pressure  around  skirts. 


into 


that  a  winged  plane  ready  to  take  off 
could  have  an  airspeed  of  143  mph  plus 
head  wind,  if  any,  before  it  starts.  This 
would  permit  short  flight  decks  and 
much  smaller  carriers  per  unit  of  air 
striking  power,  while  high  ship-speed 
without  costly  nuclear  power  plants 
could  add  to  the  economy  of  such  a  craft, 
if  all  design  factors  can  be  worked  out. 
It  is  plain  that  such  ships  will  be  well 
housed.  No  crew  is  going  to  stand  around 
in  an  80-mile  wind,  let  alone  a  143-mile 
gale.  Such  a  ship  could  go  downwind  in 
most  hurricanes  with  a  gale  blowing  the 
other  way  on  deck.  It's  possible  that  the 
navy  will  have  a  2,000  tonner  in  four 
years  or  so,  and  a  100-knot  5,000  tonner 
by  about  1980.  Britain  is  developing  300- 
or  400-ton  test  craft  for  naval  purposes 
and  the  Soviet  navy  is  reported  to  be 
interested  in  large-scale  applications. 

We  are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  a 
world  around  1990  when  some  of  the 
biggest  and  heaviest  shipping — military 
or  merchant — could  be  riding  on  air  as 
fast  as  Lindbergh's  plane  flew  to  Paris  in 
1927. 

Of  course,  just  how  much  of  all  that 
available  speed  freighters  will  ever  use 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  economics  will 
probably  decide  at  some  future  time 
whether  50,  75  or  100  mph  pays  off  best. 
Hovercraft  are  expensive  vehicles  and 
there's  a  premium  to  pay  for  each  extra 
mile-per-hour. 

These  are  but  obvious  applications 
that  are  being  advanced  very  seriously. 
Before  we  get  to  some  more  specialized 
ones,  some  of  the  changes  that  would  be 
wrought  by  ordinary  shipping  going 
hovercraft  are  interesting  to  ponder.  The 
possibilities  of  the  amphibious  naval 
craft  carry  over  to  some  weird  com- 
mercial and  sociological  impacts.  In  war, 
the  hovercraft  assault  boat  could  ride 
over  most  reefs  and  obstacles,  mount  the 
beach  and  perhaps  travel  about  on  land 
behind  the  beach  quite  a  bit.  A  big  sea- 
going hovercraft  will  probably  not  climb 
on  land,  but  could  navigate  very  shallow 
waters  and  need  only  a  small  deep  spot 
for  stopping  with  a  heavy  load.  So  any 
piece  of  coast  that  isn't  strewn  with  near- 


A  British  military  adaptation.  Landing  craft  has  run  onto  dry  beach  before  turning  off  its  air  fan  and  settling  down. 
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The  Rapid  Spread 
of  the  Hovercraft 

vertical  obstacles  can  be  made  a  fair 
landing  place. 

Commercially,  this  starts  to  do  away 
with  the  historic  importance  of  deep- 
water  harbors.  Could  this  craft  solve 
New  York  City's  urban  problems  by  re- 
ducing it  to  a  small  town?  If  there  are 
commercial  advantages,  a  port  city  might 
be  built  in  back  of  a  salt  marsh,  or  on 
shallows  inside  of  reef-studded  waters — 
or  far  up  a  river. 

The  hovercraft  opens  up  visions  of  the 
world's  rivers  (even  shallow  ones)  and 
lakes  again  becoming  main  thorough- 
fares for  both  heavy  and  fast  transport. 
The  whole  concept  of  "navigable  waters" 
and  harbors  might  be  rewritten.  Im- 
portant ports  might  bloom  far  up  pres- 
ently non-navigable  rivers  at  the  expense 
of  deep-water  ports. 

The  railroads  doomed  the  pokey  old 
Mississippi  side  wheelers.  The  hovercraft 
might  give  them  their  revenge  and  re- 
store the  Father  of  Waters  to  its  role  as 
the  main  traffic  artery  from  the  Gulf 
to  Minnesota,  Montana,  Pittsburgh  or 
Knoxville,  via  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio  or 
the  Tennessee.  The  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers  could  carry  high-speed  Pacific  car- 
goes to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  I  leave  the 
traffic  problem  on  our  rivers  at  that  time 
to  those  who  will  have  to  regulate  it.  And 
we  have  put  dams  in  the  way,  around 
which  we  may  have  to  build  water  de- 
tours under  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
hovercraft — some  day. 

Is  this  wild?  Rear  Adm.  W.H.  Living- 
ston describes  the  hovercraft  as  a  "jump 
in  shipbuilding  as  great  as  the  transition 
from  oars  to  sail,  sail  to  steam  and  steam 
to  nuclear  power." 

When  it  comes  to  land  travel,  the 
hovercraft  has  unique  advantages  as  well 


British  Channel  ferry  "Mountbatten"  in  1968,  as  it  made  the  first  hovercraft  Channel 
run  (Dover  to  Boulogne)  in  41  minutes.  It  can  carry  30  cars  and  247  passengers. 


as  drawbacks  that  make  it  a  special  case 
for  usual  applications.  Nobody  thinks  it 
will  replace  the  automobile,  or  that  dense 
hovercraft  traffic  is  apt  to  zoom  about 
on  open  highways.  Hovercraft  don't 
brake  or  steer  well  enough  for  dense 
traffic. 

So  the  land  application  in  populated 
areas  that  has  come  to  the  fore  is  as  rail- 
ways, not  autos  or  buses — railways  with 
their  own  unique  "track"  and  (thus  far) 
built  on  trestles,  amidst  no  other  traffic 
than  their  own. 

France  is  in  the  forefront  of  this.  The 
first  hovertrain  to  work  was  the  brain- 
child of  Emile  Bertin,  and  was  built  in 
France  in  1964.  He  called  it  the  Aero- 
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Saloon  of  an  early  British  hovercraft  cruise  ship.  In  May  1963,  it  cruised  from  Dum- 
barton to  London,  via  inland  and  coastal  waters — a  distance  of  820  miles. 


train.  By  1967,  the  half-scale  Aerotrain 
hit  215  mph  on  a  four-mile  track  at 
Gometz,  southwest  of  Paris.  It  was 
powered  by  a  rocket  engine  and  brought 
to  a  stop  with  a  braking  parachute. 

In  April  1969,  Bertin  opened  an  1 1.2- 
mile  Aerotrain  link  between  Paris  and 
the  University  of  Orleans.  An  80-pass- 
enger  vehicle  went  into  service  there, 
capable  of  cruising  at  207  mph,  pushed 
along  by  a  rear-mounted  air  propeller.  It 
travels  on  an  inverted  T  track  made  of 
concrete  and  suspended  16  feet  above 
the  ground.  It  was  so  successful  that  the 
French  government  embarked,  in  March 
1971,  on  the  world's  first  commercial 
hovertrain  railroad.  It  will  link  Paris  with 
either  Orly  Airport  or  the  new  Paris- 
Nord  airport  being  built  at  Rossey-en- 
France.  If  this  is  a  success,  the  govern- 
ment may  then  sponsor  hovertrain  links 
from  Paris  to  Orleans,  to  Meaux,  to  Mar- 
seilles or  to  the  petrochemical  complex  at 
Fos. 

In  England,  Tracked  Hovercraft  Ltd. 
has  built  a  government  sponsored  seven- 
mile  test  track  on  the  borders  of  Hunt- 
ingtonshire  and  Norfolk,  and  is  now  test- 
ing a  60-foot,  full-sized  hovertrain  ve- 
hicle. 

We  are  not  too  far  behind.  Testing  of 
the  first  American  hovertrain,  built  by 
Grumman  Aircraft  and  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  was 
scheduled  to  start  in  August  on  a  special, 
oval,  concrete  track  in  a  remote  area  near 
Pueblo,  Colo.  The  vehicle  was  unveiled 
last  April  1 1 .  Fifty-one  feet  long,  it  has 
three  jet  engines  mounted  at  the  rear. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe  says  the  test  vehicle  is  the  proto- 
(Continiied  on  page  52) 
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PROFESSIONALS  PRO  UNIONS. 
REVIVING  THE  CCC. 
MELTING-POT  MIX  CHANGES. 


The  U. S.  tmion  movement ,  its  growth 
slowed  in  the  traditional  blue-collar  and 
clerical  fields ,  has  discovered  a  new 
potential  membership  expansion :   the  pro- 
fessions. 

Although  often  avoiding  the  word  "union," 
some  10,000  medical  doctors  have  joined  up 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes.  Nearly 
200,000  teachers  in  New  York  State  belong 
to  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  both 
highly  active.  Professors,  too,  are  band- 
ing together  on  the  bread-and-butter 
issues:  hours,  wages,  working  conditions. 

Scientists  are  doing  it;  engineers, 
architects  and  museum  directors  are  doing 
it,  and  even  once-aloof  diplomats  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  are  organizing  to  get 
action  on  their  grievances.  Some  of  the 
professional  groups  have  already  linked  up 
directly  with  the  15-mill ion-member 
AFL-CIO  in  quest  of  economic  and  political 
support. 


Ever  since  President  Frankl in  Delano 
Roosevelt  created  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  during  the  depression  era  to 
find  constructive  outlets  for  the  energy  of 
unemployed  youth,  revival  of  the  CCC  keeps 
cropping  up  in  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  nation's  rising  anxiety 
over  environmental  erosion  and  dangers  to 
the  health  and  life  of  our  citizenry,  the 
newest  push  for  the  New  Deal  idea  is  sure 
to  gain  strong  support  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  latest  version  of  the  CCC  would  be 
the  National  Environmental  Service  Corps. 
The  proposal,  according  to  the  legislation 
pending,  would  set  up  a  conservation  corps 
of  400,000  young  men  and  women  to  work  on 
the  nation's  forests,  parks,  lands,  recre- 
ation areas,  etc.  The  new  CCC  has  a  fresh 
approach,  too.  While  half  of  the  CCC  jobs 
would  be  allocated  to  uunemployed  youth, 
the  other  half  would  be  set  aside  for  drug 
addicts,  who  would  be  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  public  service  instead  of  prison 
terms. 


What ' s  happening  to  the  American  melting 
pot?  The  latest  census  reveals  that  over 
the  past  decade  immigrants  from  Europe  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  our  foreign  stock,  or 
70%  of  the  55. 6  million  Americans  born 
abroad  and  their  children. 

However,  approximately  15%  of  the  new 
citizens  settling  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1960-70  period  were  already  North 
Americans — some  5  million  emigrating  from 
Canada,  2.5  million  from  Mexico.  Largest 
foreign  source  of  our  mix  is  Italy  (4.5 
million),  followed  by  Germany  (5.6 
million),  according  to  the  1970  census. 
Cuba  provided  560,000  new  Americans. 

During  the  decade  the  foreign  stock  seg- 
ment of  the  great  American  melting  pot 
diminished  relative  to  the  native  stock.  In 
1970,  one  American  in  six  was  of  foreign 
stock;  in  1960,   one  in  five. 

  PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  —  


NIXON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

"We  will  act  to  defend  our  in- 
terests, whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  threatened  any  place 
in  the  world.  .  .  But  where  our 
interests  or  our  treaty  com- 
mitments are  not  involved,  our 
role  will  be  limited."  President 
Nixon. 

FREEDOM'S  TOOL 

"In  a  world  .  .  .  forever  in 
ferment  and  too  often  threaten- 
ing, our  armed  forces  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  freedom  and, 
indeed,  to  human  progress." 
Gen.  W.C.  Westmoreland. 

FRUITS  OF  IMBALANCE 

"No  (nuclear)  agreement  that 
brings  disadvantage  to  either 
side  .  .  .  can  possibly  bring 
about  anything  other  than  a 
new  cycle  of  insecurity."  Henry 
Kissinger,  Presidential  adviser. 

A  FRIEND  PERPLEXED 

"It  is  impossible  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  United  States 
does  not  apply  the  same  bold- 
ness and  imagination  that  it  ap- 
plies to  solving  complex  prob- 


lems with  its  enemies  to  the 
solution  of  simple  problems 
with  its  friends."  President 
Echeverria,  Mexico. 

TRADE  DIPLOMACY 

"...  we  have  to  have  a  new 
trade  policy  ...  to  create  the 
expectation  of  negotiations 
rather  than  the  expectation  of 
a  new  kind  of  confrontation." 
WiUiam  D.  Eberle,  U.S.  trade 
negotiator. 

OVER-PEOPLED  PARKS 

"The  spirit  of  our  parks  is  be- 
coming obscured  through  over- 
usage.  Some  of  our  parks  have 
traffic  jams  that  rival  our  con- 
gested urban  throughways." 
Rogers  C.B.  Morton,  Interior 
Sec'y- 

POLLUTION  APOLITICAL 

"A  study  of  pollution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  reveals  little  evi- 
dence .  .  .  that  environmental 
control  is  any  easier  for  the 
socialist  factory  manager  than 
for  his  American  counterpart." 
Marshall  I.  Goldman,  professor, 
Wellesley  College. 
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By  THOMAS  J.  FLEMEVG 


THE  PHRASE  "to  Carry  a  message  to 
Garcia"  is  part  of  the  American 
language  which  doesn't  readily  explain 
itself.  Its  origins  (as  most  people  know) 
go  back  to  the  start  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898.  They  deal  with 
the  April-May  1898  exploits  of  a  lone 
American  army  lieutenant  named  An- 
drew S.  Rowan  while  seeking  a  Cuban 
guerrilla  leader  named  Calixto  Garcia. 
It  was  1 1  months  later  that  the  phrase 
entered  the  language.  This  was  caused 
by  a  short  essay,  inspired  by  Lt.  Rowan's 
deeds,  that  Elbert  Hubbard  hastily  wrote 
on  Feb.  22.  1899,  to  fill  an  empty  spot  in 
a  magazine  he  edited,  before  the  press 
deadline. 

In  the  next  few  decades,  Hubbard's 
essay  had  been  sold  by  the  millions  of 
copies  in  every  major  language  and  many 
minor  ones.  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
said  it  held  "the  world  record  for  cir- 
culation and  translation  into  foreign 
tongues."  This  may  be  true  if  the  class 
of  literature  considered  excludes  the 
Bible.  Almost  every  literate  person  on 
earth  knew  then  what  was  meant  when 
he  heard,  or  said,  "a  message  to  Garcia.'" 
or  "carry  a  message  to  Garcia."  Such  say- 
ings are  still  in  use  and  heard  by  younger 
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The  True  Story 
of  the 
Message  to  Garcia 

A  famous  episode  in  American  history  about  which 
virtually  everybody  knows  practically  nothing. 


of  the  events  on  which  the  phrase  is 
based,  one  of  which  was  a  single  line.  He 
was  not  an  authority,  didn't  claim  to  be 
and  didn't  pretend  to  tell  the  actual  story 
of  the  lieutenant's  exploits.  He  did  no 
research  on  Rowan  or  Garcia,  but  based 
what  he  said  on  what  he  recalled  from 
year-old  news.  Like  many  a  writer  turn- 
ing out  something  fast  for  a  deadline,  he 
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Elbert  Hubbard  (above)  wrote  his  essay  in  1899.  Right,  three  versions  of  the  piece, 


people  who  may  not  feel  sure  they  know 
what  they're  all  about. 

The  fact  is  that  even  when  these 
phrases  were  in  common  worldwide  use. 
hardly  anyone  knew  much  about  them 
either.  The  actual  details  of  the  "message 
to  Garcia"  are  absent  from  nearly  all  pop- 
ular and  most  serious  history.  Hubbard 
only  gave  three  paragraphs  of  the  history 


filled  most  of  his  space  (the  whole  essay 
except  for  the  three  paragraphs)  with  his 
opinion.  One's  opinion  is  admirably 
suited  for  filling  space  fast  in  the  absence 
of  facts.  It  was  the  opinions  Hubbard 
wrote  in  praise  of  Rowan's  concept  of 
duty  that  sold  by  the  millions.  Even  his 
three  little  paragraphs  about  Rowan's 
deeds  contained  errors  of  fact. 


As  Hubbard  described  what  Rowan 
did,  the  lieutenant  was  called  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  given  an  important 
letter  to  deliver  to  (friendly)  Cuban  rebel 
leader,  General  Garcia,  who  was  some- 
where on  the  island  of  Cuba  waging 
guerrilla  war  against  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. Neither  the  President  nor  the 
army  knew  where  he  was.  The  island  was 
in  a  state  of  widespread  rebellion  and 
about  to  be  plunged  into  our  war  with 
Spain. 

Rowan  had  never  been  to  Cuba  and 
never  seen  Garcia — but  he  asked  no 
questions,  raised  no  difliculties,  sought 
no  help,  made  no  protests.  He  "took  the 
letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oilskin  pouch, 
strapped  it  over  his  heart,  in  four  days 
landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba 
from  an  open  boat,  disappeared  into  the 
jungle,  and  in  three  weeks  came  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  having  tra- 
versed a  hostile  country  on  foot,  and 
delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia."  Hubbard 
said  no  more  of  that,  and  added:  "I  have 
no  special  desire  to  know  the  detail.  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Mc- 
Kinley gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Garcia:  Rowan  took  the  letter 
and  did  not  ask,  'Where  is  he  at?'  " 

All  the  rest  of  Hubbard's  essay  is  in 
praise  of  people  who,  when  given  an 
assignment,  carry  it  out  on  their  own 
initiative;  and  in  condemnation  of  all 
people  who  make  difficulties  whenever 
they  are  given  a  legitimate  task  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  phrase  "to  carry  a  message 
to  Garcia"  thus  came  to  mean  to  carry 
out  an  assignment  on  one's  own  initiative 
without  question  or  objection.  It  further 
means  that  all  people  who  do  their  jobs 
well  on  their  own  are  rare  birds  and 
heroes  of  a  sort,  worthy  of  recognition. 
And  "a  message  to  Garcia"  is  an  assign- 
ment which  the  assigner  expects  to  hear 
nothing  further  about  until  it  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THIS  PHOTO,  titled  "Rowan  delivering  McKinley's  message 
to  Garcia,"  is  part  of  the  Munsey  collection  bought  by 
Brown  Brothers  in  the  1920's.  There  is  no  available  record 
of  its  origin.  In  spite  of  some  paradoxes  in  it,  it  is  probably 
genuine.  The  seated  man  is  certainly  Garcia.  The  other  man 
in  white  is  a  credible  likeness  of  Rowan.  The  background, 
including  the  ragged  guard,  suggests  that  the  scene  is 
Garcia's  siege  hq  at  Bayamo,  Cuba,  the  only  place  Rowan  and 
Garcia  are  known  today  to  have  met  (May  1,  1898).  If  the 
photo  is  genuine,  the  papers  in  Rowan's  hands  are  not  "the 
message."  That  was  carried  in  his  head  and  delivered 
verbally.  If  his  white  outfit  is  a  uniform  (and  it  is  similar  to 
the  Cuban  rebel  officers'  uniforms)  it  was  most  likely  lent 
to  him  by  one  of  Garcia's  staff,  as  he  had  no  uniform  in  Cuba. 
The  officer's  sword  he  wears  was  certainly  lent  to  him,  as  he 
had  none.  Garcia  may  have  had  the  picture  posed,  and 
taken  by  an  amateur  photographer  on  his  staff.  A  pro  would 
hardly  have  "cut  off"  the  top  of  Rowan's  head.  It  would 


have  been  appropriate  for  Garcia  to  have  put  Cuban  maps 
in  Rowan's  hands  for  a  symbolic  photo.  Rowan  was  a  U.S. 
Army  map  man,  and  the  securing  of  Cuban  terrain  maps  was 
an  important  part  of  his  mission.  Paradoxes  in  the  photo 
invite  speculation  that  it  might  have  been  posed  on  another 
occasion,  for  which  no  evidence  exists.  Possibly  in  Tampa, 
after  the  war?  When  he  came  to  the  U.S.,  Garcia  would 
hardly  have  let  his  guard  pose  in  such  ragged  condition, 
while  there  is  no  record  of  Rowan  ever  meeting  Garcia  in  the 
States.  Could  Gen.  Shatter  have  called  Rowan  over  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  meet  Garcia  in  Cuba  after  the  Santiago  Bay 
landings?  There's  no  available  evidence  of  it.  Possibly 
"Rowan"  is  not  Rowan,  and  the  photo  shows  somebody  else 
posed  with  Garcia  at  some  other  time,  while  some  faker  later 
miscaptioned  it  as  the  Rowan-Garcia  meeting.  But  this  is  just 
guesswork  to  get  around  paradoxes  in  the  picture,  and  it  is 
highly  unlikely.  In  spite  of  contradictions,  it  is  probably  a 
genuine  photo  of  the  famous  meeting,  posed  by  Garcia. 
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CONTINUED 


The  True  Story  of  The  Message  To  Garcia 


carried  out — no  matter  how  difficult. 

In  Hubbard's  part  of  this  history 
(which  is  about  all  most  people  know  of 
it).  Rowan  is  virtually  lost.  Hubbard 
didn't  even  give  his  first  name,  but  called 
him  "a  fellow  named  Rowan."  Hubbard 
apparently  didn't  know  that  the  impor- 
tant part  of  Rowan's  mission  was  to  get 
back  numerous  messages  from  Garcia, 
which  was  perhaps  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  than  getting  one  to  Garcia  and 
vastly  more  important. 

Though  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Spain 
in  Cuba,  we  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  situation  there.  We  would  need 
Garcia's  help  as  a  local  rebel  leader,  and 
would  need  military  intelligence  from 
him,  both  about  the  help  he  could  and 
couldn't  give  and  the  disposition  of  Span- 
ish forces.  The  message  to  Garcia  simply 
asked  these  questions  (and  was  verbal, 
not  in  a  letter  in  an  oilskin  pouch  over 
Rowan's  heart),  while  Rowan's  main  job 
was  to  get  back  alive  with  the  answers, 
v/hatever  they  were. 

If  the  lieutenant's  actual  exploits  are 
lost  in  the  very  "history"  that  made  his 
mission  world  famous,  they  are  equally 
obscure  elsewhere.  In  three-quarters  of 
the  histories  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Lt.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  is  not  even 
mentioned.  In  others,  such  as  Rear  Adm. 
French  E.  Chadwick's  massive  three- 
volume  work.  Rowan  gets  a  few  lines  in 
what  amounts  to  the  book's  appendix. 

It  took  the  U.S.  government  22  years 
to  get  around  to  giving  Rowan  his  well- 
deserved  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
But  Hubbard,  to  his  surprise,  got  quick 
fame  and  a  neat  bankroll  for  his  hour's 
work  editorializing  about  Rowan.  He 
enjoyed  it  immensely  until  he  lost  his  life 
in  the  German  torpedoing  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  liner  Liisitania  in  May  1915, 
while  his  work  and  phrase  lived  on. 

As  Hubbard  and  Rowan  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  sort  of  double  history  in  the  mak- 
ing of  an  enduring  phrase,  let's  see  Hub- 
bard's part  first. 

Elbert  Hubbard  was  an  eccentric 
American  writer — a  year  older  than 
Rowan — who  wore  his  hair  at  shoulder 
length,  and  specialized  in  assaulting  the 
clergy,  the  medical  profession  and  Har- 
vard University.  The  son  of  a  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  doctor,  and  the  descendant  of 
an  old  Hartford  family,  he  moved  to 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  1880  at  the  age  of  24, 
after  several  youthful  years  working  for 
Chicago  newspapers.  By  1898.  he  had 
for  several  years  been  running  a  printing 
operation  called  The  Roycroft  Shop  in 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.,  a  Buffalo  suburb. 
When  he  was  not  zooming  around  the 
country  in  his  long,  black.  Prince  Albert 
coat,  he  edited,  published  and  all  but 
wrote  singlehandedly  two  magazines. 
The  Philistine  and  the  Era. 


On  the  22nd  of  February,  1899,  the 
March  issue  of  The  Philistine  was  going 
to  press  when  Hubbard  was  told  that  it 
had  a  large  hole  in  it,  which  required  a 
fifteen-hundred-word  article,  fast.  Fra 
Elbertus,  as  he  liked  to  call  himself  (a 
Latinization  of  "Brother  Elbert"),  had 
spent  a  tiring  day.  At  supper,  while  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  he  could  write 
to  fill  the  hole  in  The  PhiUstine,  his  son 
Bert  remarked  that  Lieutenant  Rowan 
(who  had  been  in  the  news  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  if  not  in  later  history) 
was  the  real  hero  of  the  Cuban  war.  As 
Hubbard  said  later,  Bert  was  right.  "The 
real  hero  is  the  man  who  does  his  work." 
Possibly,  Hubbard  was  thinking  that 
Rowan  deserved  as  much  praise  as  Teddy 
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Lt.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  gets  orders  to 
go  to  Cuba  from  Col.  Arthur  Wagner. 

Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders  but  was 
denied  it  because  he  was  just  doing  his 
job  on  his  own,  instead  of  riding  to  glory 
with  newsmen  all  around  him.  Hubbard 
got  up,  went  into  his  study  and  in  a 
single  hour  wrote  an  essay  to  fill  the  hole 
in  The  Philistine.  He  thought  so  little  of 
it  that  he  didn't  even  give  it  a  heading. 

The  March  issue  of  The  Philistine  was 
published  a  few  days  later  and  the  Roy- 
crofters  were  almost  instantly  deluged 
with  letters  asking  for  extra  copies.  Hub- 
bard had  to  ask  a  helper  to  discover  that 
the  extra  copies  were  being  sought  be- 
cause of  "that  stuff  about  Garcia."  Orders 
came  in  for  "the  dozens,  the  fifties,  the 
hundreds."  The  idea  that  people  are 
heroes  of  a  sort  if  they  do  their  jobs  right 
— without  making  difficulties  and  excuses 
— turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  beliefs  of 
millions  of  people  who'd  never  seen  it 
well  said.  Hubbard  had  hit  the  jackpot 
by  saying  it  vigorously. 


Soon  came  a  telegram  from  George  H. 
Daniels,  the  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  "Give 
price  on  one  hundred  thousand  Rowan 
article  in  pamphlet  form — Empire  State 
Express  advertisement  on  back — Also 
how  soon  can  ship." 

Hubbard  gave  Daniels  the  price,  and 
told  him  it  would  take  at  least  two  years 
to  supply  100,000  pamphlets.  The  Roy- 
croft print  shop  was  small.  Instead,  he 
gave  Daniels  permission  to  reprint  the 
article  on  his  own.  But  as  the  demand 
continued  the  Roycrofters  started  grind- 
ing it  out,  and  it  was  soon  pouring  from 
the  presses  in  half  million  editions. 
Meanwhile,  two  hundred  magazines  and 
newspapers  reprinted  it.  Prince  Hilakoff, 
director  of  the  Russian  railways,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  country  and  he  took 
it  back  to  Moscow,  had  it  translated,  and 
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Rowan's  route  from  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
until  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 


gave  a  copy  of  it  to  every  railroad  em- 
ployee in  Russia.  Later,  every  Russian 
soldier  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  got  it 
in  Russian,  courtesy  of  the  Czar — and 
every  Japanese  soldier  as  well  as  govern- 
ment employee  got  it  in  Japanese,  cour- 
tesy of  the  Emperor.  The  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  gave  a  copy  to  every  member. 
So  did  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Jesse 
Straus,  the  head  of  Macy's,  constantly 
handed  out  copies  to  new  employees. 
American  insurance  companies,  depart- 
ment stores,  churches,  schools  gave  away 
"A  Message  to  Garcia"  (the  title  it  got 
when  printed  by  itself)  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  George  Daniels  alone  dis- 
tributed two  million  copies.  In  1938. 
Hubbard's  son  estimated  that  the  essay 
had  been  reprinted  eighty  million  times. 
And  the  Roycrofters  were  still  issuing 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  a  year. 

This  is  Hubbard's  part  in  a  nutshell.  It 
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BllOWN  BROS. 


General  Calixto  Garcia  (center)  and  staff. 


is  just  as  well  that  he  admitted  he  wasn't 
interested  in  "the  detail"  of  Rowan's  feat. 
The  real  story  of  the  message  to  Garcia 
was  much  more  complex — and  interest- 
ing— in  its  creation,  execution  and  re- 
sults. 

In  1895,  a  revolution  against  Spanish 
rule  broke  out  in  Cuba.  The  revolution- 
ists swiftly  won  the  support  of  most 
Americans,  who  sympathized  with  their 
desire  to  throw  off  this  last  vestige  of 
colonialism  in  the  Americas.  As  the  vio- 
lence escalated,  the  American  reporters 
painted  the  revolutionists  in  glowing 
colors  while  Spanish  hostility  to  Ameri- 
cans doing  business  in  Cuba  became 
more  and  more  pronounced.  Early  in 
1898,  the  battleship  Maine  was  dis- 
patched to  Havana  to  show  the  flag  and 
remind  the  Spaniards  to  behave.  On  the 
night  of  Feb.  15,  the  stubby  vessel  blew 
up  and  sank  in  Havana's  harbor. 

To  this  day,  no  one  knows  what  caused 
the  explosion,  or  who  was  responsible. 
Two  American  courts  of  inquiry,  one  of 
which  examined  the  raised  vessel  in  191 1, 


concluded  that  it  was  the  result  of  an 
explosion  "exterior  to  the  ship."  A  Span- 
ish court  of  inquiry  asserted  that  it  was 
an  internal  explosion.  The  most  recent 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  British 
historian  Hugh  Thomas  points  the  finger 
at  Cuban  revolutionaries.  From  the  view- 
point of  self-interest,  they  were  the  only 
ones  with  a  motive.  The  Spaniards  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  revolt  by  the  Cubans  was  on 
the  brink  of  collapse,  thanks  to  the  highly 
efficient  search  and  destroy  tactics  of  the 
Spanish  commanding  general,  Valeriano 
Weyler.  The  Spanish  government  had 
just  agreed  to  grant  Cuba  self-govern- 
ment— if  not  total  freedom — a  move 
which  would  have  done  much  to  cool  the 
almost  feverish  sympathy  for  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries  in  the  United  States. 

Even  after  the  Maine  was  destroyed. 
President  William  McKinley  tried  to 
reach  a  peaceful  understanding  with 
Spain.  He  offered  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment three  hundred  million  dollars  if 


it  would  sell  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  When  Spain  refused  this  offer, 
war  became  almost  inevitable.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  American  army  were  faced 
with  the  certainty  that  their  government 
would  require  them  to  invade  Cuba. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  simple  task. 
The  Spanish  had  80,000  men  on  the 
island,  armed  with  modern  7-millimeter 
magazine  loading  Mauser  rifles.  The  U.S. 
regular  army  numbered  2,143  officers 
and  26,040  men.  On  hand  were  53,508 
.30-caliber  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  and 
14,895  .30-caliber  Krag-Jorgensen  car- 
bines. After  these  modern  guns,  the  army 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  .45  caliber 
Springfield  rifles,  not  much  different  from 
the  ones  used  in  the  Civil  War.  There 
were  265,895  of  these — but  practically 
no  smokeless  powder  to  supply  them 
with  ammunition.  Moreover,  the  25  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  ten  regiments  of 
cavalry  in  the  regular  army  were  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Mexican  borders. 

At  this  juncture,  the  War  Department 
realized  with  a  gasp  that  it  did  not  possess 
a  single  topographical  map  of  Cuba.  No 
one  in  the  United  States  Government 
knew  what  was  going  on  there.  They  de- 
pended for  their  information  on  news- 
paper reporters,  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  selling  newspapers  than  in  giving 
the  public  or  anyone  else  accurate  mili- 
tary information.  Who  in  the  army  spoke 
Spanish,  or  knew  anything  about  Cuba 
or,  hopefully,  possessed  both  qualifica- 
tions? That  is  what  the  commander  in 
chief,  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  asked 
of  his  aides. 

A  reply  was  soon  forthcoming.  In  the 
map  section  of  the  adjutant  general's 
office  was  a  black  mustached  West  Point- 
er, Lt.  Andrew  S.  Rowan.*  A  graduate 
of  the  Class  of  1881.  he  had  served 
seven  years  on  the  western  frontier, 
then  done  a  tour  as  military  attache  in 
Chile,  where  he  had  learned  Spanish. 
He  had  also  been  part  of  a  survey  and 
mapping  team  in  Central  America.  He 
was  then  transferred  in  1893  to  the  adju- 
tant general's  office.  There  he  grew  so 
bored  with  pushing  papers  that  he  wrote 
a  book  on  Cuba.  There  was  only  one  flaw 
in  this  perfect  picture.  Rowan  had  done 
all  the  research  for  the  book  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  He  had  never  set 
foot  in  Cuba. 

Hubbard  started  a  myth  that  Rowan 
was  known  in  Washington  to  be  the  man 
in  the  army  to  get  a  tough  job  done.  This 
is  a  backward  view,  arrived  at  after  he 
proved  he  was.  In  addition  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  and  his  study  of  Cuba, 
Rowan  was  an  army  map  man.  He  knew 
military  map-making  in  the  field  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  understood  the  use  of 


*  Andrew  Summers  Rowan.  Born  Gap  Mills,  Va. 
(now  W.Va.,  and  about  30  mi.  n.w.  of  Roanoke, 
Va.),  April  23,  1857. 
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Rowan  and  four  Cubans  shove  off  for  the  U.S.  in  a  "cockle  shell  boat  with  gunny-sack  sails"  under  the  guns  of  Manati  harbor. 


CONTINUE 


°  The  True  Story  of  The  Message  To  Garcia 


maps  at  the  top  command  level,  where 
he  had  been  working  on  them  for  years. 
It  was  undoubtedly  these  qualifications, 
rather  than  any  estimate  of  his  sheer 
doggedness,  that  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  40-year-old  lieutenant  by  his  superi- 
or, Col.  Arthur  Wagner,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Military  Information. 

The  army,  after  it  studied  its  wretched 
maps  of  Cuba  and  information  gleaned 
from  the  newspapers,  had  decided  that 
if  war  came  it  would  make  its  first  land- 
ing near  Santiago  in  the  present  eastern 
province  of  Oriente.  The  general  in 
command  of  the  rebellion  there  was 
Calixto  Garcia.  He  was  one  of  the 
two  surviving  leaders  of  Cuba's  sputter- 
ing revolution.  The  other  man.  Gen. 
Maximo  Gomez,  was  operating  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  nearer  the 
center  of  Spanish  strength  in  Havana. 
The  Americans  wanted  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  an  army  Garcia  had.  how  many 


men  he  could  muster  if  the  United  States 
supplied  him  with  guns,  and  what  he 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  joint  op- 
eration against  the  key  city  of  Santiago. 

On  April  8th,  1898.  Colonel  Wagner 
(not  President  McKinley)  called  Rowan 
and  asked  him  to  have  lunch  with  him 
at  the  Army-Navy  Club  at  one  o'clock. 
Rowan  duly  appeared.  Wagner,  a  gruff 
character  who  was  known  as  a  practical 
joker,  sat  down  and  abruptly  asked  him. 
"When  does  the  next  boat  leave  for 
Jamaica?"  Rowan  suspected  an  elabor- 
ate gag.  He  played  along,  excusing  him- 
self and  going  downstairs  to  consult  the 
club's  steamship  schedules.  He  returned 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  solemnly  informed 
Wagner  that  the  Adirondack  of  the  Atlas 
Line,  a  British  boat,  sailed  from  New 
York  the  next  day  at  noon. 

"Can  you  take  that  boat?"  asked  Wag- 
ner. 

Still  sure  it  was  a  joke,  Rowan  said  yes. 


"Get  ready  to  take  it,"  Wagner  replied. 
Swiftly  he  explained  that  the  civilian  arm 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  government 
operated  from  Jamaica.  Rowan  was  to 
contact  them  as  soon  as  he  reached  that 
island.  Then  he  gave  Rowan  the  rest 
of  his  orders.  "You  have  been  selected 
by  the  President  to  communicate  with — 
or  rather  to  carry  a  message  to — General 
Garcia,  who  will  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Cuba.  Your  problem 
will  be  to  secure  from  him  information 
of  a  military  character,  bring  it  down  to 
date,  and  arrange  it  on  a  working  basis. 
Your  message  to  him  will  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  series  of  inquiries  from  the 
President.  Written  communication,  fur- 
ther than  is  necessary  to  identify  you. 
will  be  avoided." 

Wagner  explained  that  the  army  in- 
tended to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
avoid  Rowan's  execution  as  a  spy,  if  he 
were  caught.  As  a  cover,  he  was  to  pose 
as  a  sportsman,  interested  in  Jamaica's 
fishing  and  hunting  possibilities.  But  even 
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this  deception  was  to  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. Rowan  was  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  anyone  on  the  voyage  to  Jamaica. 

He  should  remain  in  Jamaica  until 
ordered  to  Cuba — ^and  would  get  such 
orders  only  if  war  were  imminent.  When 
he  got  to  Cuba,  if  he  were  captured,  he 
was  to  pretend  he  had  slipped  in  as  an 
adventurer  seeking  a  look  at  a  shooting 
war. 

By  now  Rowan  was  convinced  that 
Colonel  Wagner  was  not  joking.  For  a 
moment,  he  considered  demanding  writ- 
ten instructions.  As  he  later  explained  it, 
"In  military  service  the  life  of  the  man 
is  at  the  disposal  of  his  country.  But  his 
reputation  is  his  own  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  anyone  with 
the  power  to  destroy  it,  either  by  neglect 
or  otherwise."  Rowan  was  thinking  that 
the  Spaniards  might  shoot  him.  With 
nothing  in  the  official  files,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment could,  if  it  chose,  absolve  itself 
from  all  responsibihty  for  Rowan.  Then 
he  couldn't  even  get  it  on  his  tombstone 
that  he  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  But 
Rowan  decided  to  say  nothing  and  simply 
add  this  possibility  to  the  risks  of  the 
mission.  After  19  years  as  a  peacetime 
lieutenant,  he  was  eager  for  action. 


Two  days  later,  as  the  Adirondack  ran 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  Rowan  became 
so  jittery  about  this  letter  that  he  hid  it 
in  a  life  preserver  in  his  cabin.  But 
the  Spanish  navy  let  the  passenger  ship 
pass  unchallenged,  and  Rowan  reached 
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Andrew  Summers  Rowan 


the  Cubans,  and  to  withdraw  her  armed 
forces  from  the  island  and  her  navy  from 
the  Caribbean. 

On  April  23,  his  41st  birthday,  Rowan 
received  a  coded  cable:  "Join  Garcia  as 
soon  as  possible."  Within  minutes  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Cuban  rebels  on 
Jamaica,  who  led  him  to  a  waiting  car- 
riage. Until  far  into  that  night,  relays  of 
drivers  lashed  the  horses  across  Jamaica 
over  atrocious  roads  to  a  rendezvous  on 
a  deserted  beach  on  the  north  shore,  near 
St.  Ann's  Bay.  There  he  met  Gervacio 
Sabio,  a  tall  man  with  a  fierce  mustache 
and  a  hand  whose  thumb  had  been  cut 
oft"  by  the  Spanish  masters  of  Cuba  as 
punishment  for  his  rebel  activities.  Sabio 
flashed  lights  at  a  small  offshore  fishing 
boat,  which  came  in.  With  a  crew  of  two 
and  an  "assistant"  for  Rowan,  they  began 
a  perilous  100-mile  sail  to  the  Cuban 
shore. 

Spanish  lanchas  (shallow-draft  ships 
armed  with  light  cannon  and  machine 
guns),  patrolled  the  sea  around  Cuba 
constantly.  Sabio  warned  Rowan  that  if 
they  were  caught  by  one  of  these  floating 
watchdogs,  they  would  promptly  be 
blown  out  of  the  water. 

Toward  dawn  of  April  24,  Rowan  was 
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Some  of  Garcia's  rebels  land  near  Santiago  in  joint  move  with  our  landings.  The  coordination  was  made  possible  by  Rowan's  mission. 


At  12:01  that  night.  Rowan  boarded  a 
train  for  New  York,  feeling  doubly  un- 
easy because  Friday  was  a  supposedly 
unlucky  day  to  begin  a  trip.  The  only 
paper  he  carried  was  a  letter  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  friendly  British 
officials  in  Jamaica,  identifying  him  as 
an  American  officer  on  a  secret  mission. 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  undisturbed.  He  im- 
mediately presented  himself  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Cuban  junta.  They  began  pre- 
paring to  smuggle  him  into  Cuba. 

While  Rowan  waited,  Spain  and  the 
United  States  drifted  closer  to  war.  On 
April  20,  1898,  President  McKinley  gave 
Madrid  three  days  to  surrender  Cuba  to 


dozing  in  the  bow  of  the  fishing  boat 
when  the  crew  began  chattering  anxious- 
ly in  Spanish.  A  lancha  was  bearing  down 
on  them.  Sabio  ordered  the  sail  lowered. 
Rowan  and  the  crewmen  flattened  them- 
selves in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Sabio 
lounged  over  the  tiller  in  the  posture  of 
a  bored  fisherman.     {Turn  to  page  46) 
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MyTwo-Dollar  Ulcer  Cure 


"My  Two-Dollar  Ulcer  Cure"  is  reprinted  from  our  May, 
1949  issue. 

Not  in  the  memory  of  the  present  staff  has  this  magazine 
published  one  of  its  pieces  a  second  time  (though  there  are 
some  other  articles  that  might  be  worth  re-running  sometime). 

In  the  23  years  since  we  first  published  Mr.  Reese's  article 
we've  been  grinding  out  mimeographed  copies  of  it  for  people 
who  have  kept  writing  for  the  May,  1949  issue  without  any 
urging  from  us.  They've  still  been  writing  in  1972. 

Meanwhile  our  computer  calculates  that  there  are  close 
to  two  million  Legionnaires  today  who  were  not  Legionnaires 
in  1949 — and  never  saw  that  May's  issue.  Some  weren't  even 
born  then,  but  they  are  now  old  enough  to  have  fought  in 
Vietnam,  joined  the  Legion  and  developed  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  suffer  from  stomach  ulcers.  The  Korea  vet- 
erans were  not  then  Korea  veterans. 

If  Mr.  Reese's  "cure"  were  a  patent  medicine  he  could 
have  made  a  fortune  based  on  the  unsolicited  testimonials 
that  poured  into  our  offices  from  ulcer  sufferers  in  the  months 
and  years  following  May,  1949. 

Members  bought  extra  copies  by  the  score  to  hand  out 
to  ulcerated  or  just  heartburned  non-Legion  friends.  By  that 
September,  the  May  issue  was  a  collector's  item  in  our  office. 
The  stockroom  shelves  under  "May"  were  bare.  The  only 


copies  we  had  left  were  in  our  permanent  bound  volumes  tor 
"Jan.-June-49." 

Even  the  two  copies  supposedly  kept  sacred  in  our  Un- 
touchable File  had  disappeared.  We  can  only  presume  that 
some  poor,  haggard  fellows  clutching  their  stomachs  had 
talked  our  warmhearted  secretary  out  of  them. 

A  woman  wrote  us  an  epic  poem  describing  her  years  with 
ulcers  and  ulcer  diets  and  treatments,  whose  last  stanza 
recited  in  rhyme  their  miraculous  disappearance  after  she 
adopted  Mr.  Reese's  "two-dollar  cure." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  probably  disbelieve 
her  poem,  and  the  flood  of  other  letters.  But  they  were 
genuine,  unsolicited  testimonials  swearing  that  Mr.  Reese's 
article  had  cured  them  when  all  else  had  failed. 

A  quack  would  pay  a  tidy  sum  for  such  letters.  They  were 
none  of  your  "Mr.  J.R.  .  .  Cleveland."  Full  names,  addresses 
and  signatures  were  there. 

The  passage  of  23  years  did  not  still  the  clamor  nor  dim 
the  memory  of  "My  Two-Dollar  Ulcer  Cure" — and  this  may  be 
a  record  for  a  medical  article  anywhere,  anytime.  This 
spring  your  editor  was  collared  in  person  at  a  Legion  social 
gathering  by  members  from  several  states.  They  had  but 
one  thing  to  say  to  him.  "When  are  you  going  to  reprint 
'My  Two-Dollar  Ulcer  Cure'?" 

Here  it  is.  And  a  happy  digestion  to  you. 


Special  diets  ease  ulcers,  an  operation  on  the  Vagus  nerve  may  cure 
them.  But  their  cause  is  "nervousness,"  their  real  cure  calmness. 


By  JOHN  REESE 

KINDLY  DO  NOT  PUSH,  ladics  and 
gentlemen.  Especially  the  gentle- 
men, who  are  four  or  five  times  as  likely 
to  have  stomach  ulcers  as  the  ladies.  And 
keep  your  money  out  of  sight.  There  is 
no  medication  to  buy — no  pills,  salves, 
elixirs  or  ointments,  no  roots,  barks, 
herbs  or  berries.  There  is  no  occult  in- 
fluence to  woo,  no  fakir  to  fee.  The  two 
dollar  honorarium  has  already  been  paid 
and  you  all  ride  free. 

Kindly  step  back  and  give  the  pro- 
fessor room.  There  will  be  a  short  pro- 
logue, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  have  ulcers — yet.  (They  will  have, 
or  they  wouldn't  be  reading  this  depress- 
ing document.  They'd  be  out  having  fun.) 
Please  be  seated  for  the  prologue,  after 
which,  without  even  a  tune  on  the  elec- 
tric organ,  we  will  plunge  into  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  cure  your  ulcers.  Special 
facilities  have  been  provided  for  show- 
ing your  favorite  X-Ray  negative  of  your 
mucous  membrane. 

Ulcers  enjoy  a  morbid  popularity  these 
days,  since  they  are  assumed  to  be  an 
occupational  ailment  of  tense,  dynamic 
people  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way.  But 
ask  the  man  who  owns  one!  He'll  tell  you 
the  distinction  just  isn't  worth  the  cost 
in  pain,  money,  lost  sleep  and  shortened 
life  expectation.  You'll  find  him  a  rebel- 
lious member  of  the  great,  world-wide 
lodge  whose  secret  sign  is  the  hand 
placed  over  the  wine  glass  just  as  the 
waiter  starts  to  pour.  He  also  recognizes 
other  sad  brothers  by  the  mystic  glass  of 
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By  the  use  of  willpower  a  man  can  relax  in  a  boiler  factory  of  a  madhouse.  Where  the  spirit  is  weak,  a  little  wine  will  help. 


warm  milk,  when  others  are  gorging  on 
steak  or  lobster,  by  the  synchronized 
belch,  bend  and  grimace,  by  the  look, 
or  leer,  of  wistful  hatred  given  a  side  dish 
of  cole  slaw.  Ordinary  people  may  have 
bags  under  their  eyes;  a  man  with  an 
ulcer  recognizes  a  man  with  another  ulcer 
when  he  sees  bags  under  the  bags.  "Du- 
odenal or  gastric?"  he  asks.  That's  the 
password. 

These  are  the  two  kinds  of  stomach 
ulcers.  It  isn't  a  very  big  selection,  is  it? 
The  way  it  generally  works  out  is  this — ■ 
the  man  with  a  duodenal  would  rather 
have  a  gastric,  and  the  man  with  a  gastric 
would  rather  have  a  duodenal.  Women 
are  more  prone  to  the  gastric,  men  to  the 
duodenal,  and  don't  ask  me  why.  Which 
yours  is  depends  on  where  your  stomach 
ulcerates;  and  since  you  could  wring  the 
organ  out  like  a  mop  between  your  two 
hands — and  probably  would  love  to  do 
it — the  difference  works  down  to  a  mat- 
ter of  centimeters. 

What  Tm  talking  about,  though,  is  any 
kind  of  an  ulcer,  and  what  I  say  about 
it  is — get  rid  of  it!  I  did.  It  is  just  eight 
years  ago  this  month  that  I  woke  up  one 
morning  and  remarked,  rather  noncha- 
lantly I  thought,  "Well,  I  guess  my  ulcers 
are  cured."  Since  then  I  have  never 
turned  down  cole  slaw  or  a  thick,  rare 
steak  with  onions,  until  I  got  tired  of  the 
former  and  the  latter  passed  eighty-eight 


cents  a  pound.  *  After  eight  gluttonous 
years  I  can  afford  to  be  jocular  about  it. 
I  don't  even  care  that  no  one  regards  me 
as  the  dynamic  type  any  more.  I'm  the 
poky  old  party  up  to  my  elbows  in  French 
fries  covered  with  ketchup  and  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  with  shreds  of  dill 
pickle  on  my  tie. 

Put  aside  your  paregoric  and  join  me. 
But  first  call  your  physician,  the  very 
one  whose  watchful  care  now  stands  be- 
tween you  and  one  of  the  most  painful, 
dangerous  and  unrewarding  surgeries  in 
the  trade.  I  don't  care  if  it  is  the  middle 
of  the  night — call  him!  Ask  him,  "Say, 
did  you  read  that  fool  article  on  how  to 
cure  ulcers  in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine?"  He'll  say  of  course  he  didn't. 
You  tell  him  you're  dropping  your  copy 
off  at  his  office  on  your  way  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  will  see  him  at  the  usual 
Ulcer  Hour  that  afternoon. 

When  you  do,  he'll  say,  "Yes,  but." 
You  two  go  ahead  and  encourage  each 
other.  Talk  it  over  frankly.  Admit  you 
wouldn't  have  read  this  fool  piece  at  all, 
only  your  ulcers  woke  you  up  about  two 
in  the  morning  (as  usual!)  and  there 
wasn't  another  damn  thing  in  the  house 
to  read.  Be  patient  as  he  thumbs  through 
his  dog-eared  copies  of  the  Journal  of 


*  About  that  880  steak,  remember  that  this 
was  written  in  1949.  ED. 


the  American  Medical  Association, 
pinching  his  chin  and  saying,  "Hm." 

If  he  says  your  particular  ulcer  is 
too  acute,  you  can  stop  reading  at  the 
end  of  this  paragraph.  If  he  says  this 
piece  is  "medically  unsound,"  you  can 
bill  me  for  one  apothecary's  pound  of 
Sippy  powders,  F.O.B.  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  If  he  says  ".  .  .  go  ahead 
and  try  it,  what  have  you  got  to  lose?" 
he'll  be  but  echoing  the  advice  of  every 
other  doctor  I  ever  discussed  this  with. 
No,  the  professor  is  not  a  quack,  gentle- 
men. It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  come 
to  the  point,  but  here  we  go.  I'll  give  it 
to  you  in  the  exact  words  of  the  man  who 
taught  me.  He,  too,  could  write  M.D. 
after  his  name,  and  often  did. 

He  was  a  physician — so  new  a  phy- 
sician that  he  could  still  understand  the 
Latin  on  his  diploma,  an  intelligent 
young  man  so  intense  that  he  surely  must 
have  ulcers  of  his  own  by  now.  Ours  was 
strictly  a  chance  meeting.  I  had  been 
dealing  with  one  of  the  best  "ulcer  men" 
in  Los  Angeles,  gradually  losing  an  argu- 
ment over  whether  I  should  submit,  as 
they  phrase  it,  to  the  knife.  Submit! 
What  else  can  you  do,  with  that  ether 
dingus  over  your  face? 

I  had  two  bad  duodenal  ulcers  and  a 
third  incipient  one  just  about  to  burst 
the  barium  and  yell  whee.  Luckily,  the 
first  two  weren't  over  any  of  my  arteries 
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but  this  third  little  rascal  was  perched 
right  on  top  of  one  of  my  favorites.  Two 
"spots'"  on  a  twenty-dollar  X-Ray  plate 
is  par  for  the  course.  Three,  and  you  can 
start  nominating  trustees  for  your  widow 
to  sue.  As  the  second  ulcer  said  to  the 
third,  "You  almost  missed  the  party, 
youngster.  Look  at  old  Number  One 
there.  He's  practically  suppurating."  Re- 
plied the  newcomer,  "I'll  race  you  both 
to  see  who  perforates  first." 

My  wife  was  expecting  our  first  baby 
and  I  was  expecting  to  lose  my  job.  It  was 
an  accident  I  met  this  Doc.  I  was  invest- 
ing in  my  teeth  that  day.  For  six  months 
we  had  practically  been  supporting  a 
dentist  of  our  own,  and  for  three  days  I 
had  been  walking  around  with  my  stom- 
ach in  a  black  sling,  so  to  speak.  This 
young  physician  had  just  moved  into  one 
of  the  back  rooms  in  the  dentist's  suite. 
I  WPS  in  such  pain  that  I  permitted  my 
wife  to  push  me  into  his  littered  office. 
The  dentist  had  miscalculated,  some- 
thing he  rarely  did,  and  we  had  almost 
five  dollars  left. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  young 
fellow's  face  when  I  said,  "Doctor,  Tm 
having  an  acute  ulcer  attack.  Can  you 
write  me  a  prescription  for  something  to 
lay  me  out  for  about  twenty  hours,  end 
to  end?"  I  thought  for  a  minute  he  would 
pick  up  his  shiny  new  stethoscope  and 
move  right  out  again. 

You  see,  he  had  spent  almost  his  en- 
tire internship  in  Los  Angeles  General 
Hospital's  ulcer  ward.  L.  A.  General  is 
supposed  to  be  the  biggest  hospital  in  the 
world  and  it's  right  in  the  ulcer  capital 
of  the  United  States.  Ulcer  patients  who 
would  be  listed  as  critical,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  hourly  bulletins  elsewhere, 
are  thrown  out  bodily  at  L.  A.  General 
and  told  to  go  home  and  take  a  spoonful 
of  bicarbonate.  They  claim  to  have  X- 
Rays  of  ulcers  that  have  ulcers. 

The  young  Doc  looked  haggard, 
trapped.  But  there  was  his  brand-new 
flnoroscope  and  his  jar  of  barium  meal, 
I'nd  there  I  stood.  He  combined  me  and 
the  barium  and  the  fluoroscope  and  said, 
''Yes,  you've  got  ulcers  all  right.  Two  of 
them,  possibly  a  third.  Tsk,  tsk."  Well,  [ 
didn't  mind  buying  this  information 
again. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  refused  to  write 
a  narcotics  prescription.  Instead,  he  gave 
me  four  rules,  each  of  which  was  "med- 
ically sound"  by  itself.  Combined  into  a 
"cure"  they  were  practically  subversive, 
he  warned.  The  deans  in  the  ulcer  ward 
shook  their  heads  as  they  whetted  their 
knives.  Too  radical — required  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  patient! 

"However."  he  said,  "my  own  father's 
ulcers  disappeared  after  he  followed 
these  four  rules  a  few  weeks.  Understand, 
I  do  not  say  they  were  cured — I  merely 


say  they  disappeared  for  some  reason. 
I  am  not  prescribing  or  advising  because 
I  will  never  take  an  ulcer  case.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  orthodox  method  of  treat- 
ment and  I  will  not  use  a  method  that  is 
not  approved  by  the  profession,  even  if 
it  is  my  own.  I  will  merely  relate  what 
I  told  my  father. 

"Most  doctors  say  that  nerves  are  the 
chief  contributing  cause  in  ulcer  cases. 
This  is  not  just  an  untruth — it  is  one  of 
those  frustrating  half-truths  which  be- 
tray us  into  quitting  the  search  for  the 
real  thing.  As  a  preliminary  conclusion 
in  research  it  is  a  distinct  advancement 
over  the  theory  that  an  ulcer  is  an  evil 
spirit  in  the  belly.  As  a  tenet  of  modern 
practice  it  is  just  as  primitive,  because 
standing  by  itself  it  cannot  produce  a 
single  cure  or  prevent  a  single  ulcer. 

"Nerves  are  the  only  cause  of  ulcers. 
Get  that — the  only  cause.  You  could 
drink  lye  and  eat  razor  blades,  and  while 
they  might  destroy  your  stomach  they 
would  not  produce  the  inflammation  we 
call  an  ulcer. 

"You  may  think  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'chief  and  'only'  is  a  minor  matter. 
But  the  former  permits  a  physician  to 
treat  symptoms  while  declaring  he  can't 
find  the  cause.  The  latter  restricts  him 
rigidly  to  treating  the  cause,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  The  minute  you  touch  that 
stomach  you  are  treating  a  symptom.  If 
we  had  stopped  at  this  stage  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  smallpox,  today  we  would 
still  be  prescribing  salve  for  the  pustules 
instead  of  inoculating  against  the  virus. 
Now  do  you  understand  why  I  won't 
take  an  ulcer  case? 


"Nerves  are  the  only  cause  of  ulcers. 
Nerves  are  the  only  cause  of  ulcers.  Is 
that  clear?" 

(This  was  eight  years  ago,  remember, 
before  we  knew  about  the  surgery  by 
which  the  Vagus  nerve  is  severed.  This  is 
the  scoundrelly  nerve  which  turns  on  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  your  stomach  when- 
ever you  get  upset  or  excited  or  angered. 
Too  many  turns  of  that  valve  and  you've 
got  too  much  acid,  which  eats  a  hole  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  your  stomach. 
That's  what  an  ulcer  is.  Clipping  the 
'Vagus  nerve  plugs  your  hydrochloric 
pipeline.  You  have  to  take  your  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  a  spoon  after  this,  for 
a  certain  amount  is  essential  to  digestion. 
But  it  beats  having  an  ulcer.) 

The  haggard  young  doctor  continued: 
"Obviously  I  cannot  treat  your  nerves, 
either,  so  I  can't  take  you  as  a  nerve  case 
instead  of  an  ulcer  case.  You're  worried 
about  the  coming  baby,  losing  your  job, 
money,  similar  things.  What  can  I  do 
about  any  of  them? 

"However,  a  man  can  worry  decently, 
without  having  a  fit.  Or  if  he's  going  to 
have  one,  he  shouldn't  try  to  digest  his 
food  at  the  same  time.  You  don't  go 
swimming  after  a  full  meal,  do  you?  You 
should  postpone  worrying  in  the  same 
manner.  That  is  quite  impossible,  of 
course.  I  am  merely  illustrating  a  princi- 
ple, to  reduce  this  problem  to  its  simplest 
terms.  We  can  make  it  simple  and  logical 
once  we  start  our  thinking  with  the  truth 
that  nerves  are  the  only  cause  of  ulcers. 

"Since  we  can't  eliminate  the  cause  of 
worry,  the  only  thing  we  can  do — the 
only  ethical  thing  a  doctor  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do — is  to  reduce  its  destructive 


Read  while  you  eat  and  don't  bother  about  its  being  rude. 
Until  you  get  rid  of  your  ulcer,  you  are  bad  company  anyway. 
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When  your  ulcer  keeps  you  awake,  do  NOT  try  to  sleep.  Sip  some  wine  and  read  in 
the  wee,  small  hours.  The  day  that  dawn  catches  you  snoozing,  your  ulcer  Is  licked. 


effect  on  the  stomach.  Understand,  1  am 
not  giving  you  medical  advice.  I  am 
merely  repeating  what  I  told  my  father, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  this  result : 

"Rule  One.  Most  doctors  will  prompt- 
ly tell  you  to  swear  off  drinking.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  great  many  ulcer 
cases  are  also  alcoholics,  and  the  pro- 
fession has  not  been  diligent  in  asking 
why.  Most  doctors  will  tell  you  that  alco- 
holic beverages  destroy  the  stomach  tis- 
sues, causing  ulcers;  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  same  doctors  use  the  same  alcohol  to 
preserve  the  same  stomach  tissues  in 
their  laboratory  bottles.  This  incongruity 
alone  should  have  pointed  unmistakably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nerves  that 
caused  the  ulcers  had  also  made  the  man 
rely  on  drink! 

"Alcohol  is  a  sedative  and  is  often  pre- 
scribed as  such.  Most  beverage  alcohol 
is  drunk  as  a  sedative.  The  cocktail  hour 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sedative 
hour,  used  to  relax  nervous  tension  after 
a  strenuous  day. 

"So — get  yourself  a  bottle  of  good  port 
wine,  grocery  store  grade.  About  an  hour 
before  every  meal,  if  possible,  drink  two 
ounces  of  it.  If  this  causes  too  much  dis- 
tress, reduce  the  dosage  or  dilute  it  with 
warm  water. 

"Then  lie  down  and  sleep  until  meal- 
time. Not  until  ten  minutes  before  meal- 
time— you  don't  want  to  wake  up.  Go  to 
the  table  sleepy  and  sluggish  and  com- 
pletely relaxed.  If  you  can't  sleep  at  first, 
lie  down  anyway.  If  you  can't  do  it  before 
every  meal,  make  evening  dinner  your 
'big'  meal  and  do  it  then.  If  you  can't 
sleep  a  whole  hour  some  night,  sleep  a 


half  hour,  ten  minutes — three.  Come  to 
the  table  late,  if  necessary.  If  you  can't 
lie  down  where  it's  quiet,  lie  down  where 
it's  noisy.  Turn  the  radio  up  so  it  drowns 
out  the  other  noise,  and  you'll  quickly 
find  this  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
quiet. 

"You'll  get  the  habit  quickly,  so  don't 
worry  if  you  lie  there  tense  and  unhappy 
the  first  few  times  you  try  it.  You  may 
think  the  experiment  is  a  failure,  but  try 
it  for  a  week  and  then  go  back  to  your 
old  habit.  You'll  see  how  much  you  have 
already  come  to  depend  on  your  little 
sip  of  port,  your  nap  before  dinner. 

"For  the  other  two  meals,  at  least  take 
your  port.  In  the  morning,  take  it  in  half 
a  glass  of  hot  milk — let  the  cool  port 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  If 
you  eat  a  rush  lunch  in  a  restaurant,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  to  have  your  port 
first.  Even  if  you  miss  the  nap,  the  rest, 
the  port  will  work — while  you  eat  and 
digest — at  least  a  little.  And  every  little 
bit  counts. 

"Don't  worry  about  getting  a  "wine 
habit.'  Once  you've  got  a  whole  stomach 
again  you  won't  want  to  waste  that  hour 
before  dinner,  you'll  be  so  full  of  vigor. 
You'll  cut  out  the  wine  because  you'll 
find  it  makes  you  sleepy  when  you  want 
to  play  croquet  or  mow  the  lawn. 

"Rule  Two.  Most  doctors  will  say  to 
avoid  meat,  gravies,  coarse  foods  like 
bran,  highly  spiced  foods,  pickles, 
sauces — in  fact,  all  of  the  flavorful  things 
that  make  eating  a  pleasure.  Well,  you 
know  what  agrees  with  you  and  what 
doesn't.  Use  your  own  judgment.  If  you 
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can  handle  a  pork  chop  now  and  then 
without  too  much  distress — why,  have  ;i 
pork  chop!  Don't  go  on  too  many  such 
sprees,  but  let  yourself  enjoy  a  meal  now 
and  then.  Be  reckless!  Get  out  of  the 
rut  of  fear  and  worry.  Try  to  make  meal 
time  a  pleasure  again,  and  not  an  ordeal. 

"Boiled  cabbage  is  just  about  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  ulcers,  most  doc- 
tors will  tell  you.  My  father  did  without 
it  for  two  years,  and  he  loved  cabbage. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  he  got 
along  very  well  with  boiled  cabbage  when 
he  nerved  himself  to  try  it  once  more. 
Pretty  soon  he  was  eating  ham  with  it. 
Only  an  ulcer  patient  can  know  how 
much  pleasure  that  gave,  and  how  much 
good  it  did  him.  Little  by  little  he  con- 
quered other  foods  as  his  ulcers  shrank, 
so  that  from  first  to  last  it  was  easier, 
rather  than  harder,  to  follow  this  rule. 

"It's  your  stomach,  your  ulcer.  You 
know  best  how  to  get  along  with  it.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it. 

"Rule  Three.  Most  doctors  will  tell 
you  to  eat  a  light  meal,  chew  it  slowly, 
and  be  cheerful  at  the  table.  Eat  lightly, 
yes,  but  don't  try  to  make  your  little  dab 
last  by  chewing  each  bite  to  a  slimy  pulp. 
I  wouldn't  blame  your  stomach  for  re- 
volting! And  don't  be  cheerful  at  the 
table,  either.  Take  a  newspaper  or  hook 
to  the  table  and  read  as  you  munch  your 
little  meal.  This  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant rule  for  those  hurried  meals 
downtown.  It  is  more  important  for  the 
reading  to  be  light  than  for  the  meal  to 
be  light.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  peo- 
ple who  think  you  are  rude.  Ignore 
everyone,  until  you  reach  the  point  where 
you  can  carry  your  end  of  a  conversation 
without  the  ulcer  patient's  usual  excite- 
ment. Keep  your  mind  off  your  food  and 
your  stomach,  and  read,  read,  read! 

"Rule  Four.  About  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore bedtime,  take  another  ounce  of  port 
in  warm  water.  Just  before  you  go  to  bed, 
eat  lightly  again,  something  you  feel  you 
can  digest  with  a  minimum  of  distress. 
Don't  worry  about  it  waking  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  night — it  will  anyway!  It's 
not  the  food  in  your  stomach,  but  the 
emptiness  after  the  food  digests,  that 
causes  that  horrible  early  morning  pain. 
Food  coats  your  ulcers  and  dilutes  your 
stomach  juices  which,  you  know,  arc 
strong  enough  to  dissolve  everything  you 
eat. 

"Most  patients,  when  they  wake  up  in 
the  wee,  small  hours,  all  doubled  up  in 
agony,  get  up  and  drink  a  glass  of  warm 
milk  and  go  back  to  bed,  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  catch  a  few  more  hours 
of  that  wonderful,  healing  sleep.  This  is 
exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  that  very  few  times  do  you 
ever  get  back  to  sleep. 

"Since  you  know  you're  not  going  to 
sleep,  write  those  hours  off  as  a  dead  loss. 
When  you  wake  up  with  that  pain,  get  up 
and  heat  your  glass  of  milk — only  pour 
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an  ounce  or  two  of  that  good  port  wine 
into  it.  Don't  go  back  to  bed  and  wrestle 
with  sleep  then.  Stay  up  and  read  for  an 
hour — detective  stories,  world  events, 
anything  that  doesn't  involve  too  much 
cerebration.  Don't  go  back  to  bed  until 
you're  good  and  sleepy.  The  first  night, 
this  won't  occur  until  almost  daylight — 
but  it  would  be  the  same  if  you  had  gone 
hack  to  bed  and  tossed,  and  turned,  and 
cursed.  The  next  time,  you'll  find  your- 
self getting  sleepy  a  little  earlier.  First 
thing  you  know  you'll  be  nodding  in  an 
hour — then  forty-five  minutes  .  .  .  you'll 
have  trouble  keeping  your  mind  on  the 
book  from  the  moment  that  port  and 
warm  milk  begin  to  take  hold.  And  then 
one  night  you'll  awaken  and  look  at  the 
clock  and  discover  it's  so  close  to  break- 
fast time  it's  not  worth  going  back  to  bed. 

"When  that  time  comes,  your  ulcer  is 
licked. 

"Don't  let  failure,  pain,  mistakes  dis- 
courage you.  Don't  look  ahead,  as  you 
start,  to  a  long,  gruelling  period,  as  you 
would  look  forward  to  another  strict  diet. 
Look  at  them  carefully  and  you'll  dis- 
cover that  ail  of  these  rules  are  designed 
to  make  life  easier,  not  harder.  They're 
things  you'd  really  like  to  do — like  sitting 
up  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
a  good  murder  mystery,  only  the  de- 
mands of  the  old,  daily  grind  never  per- 
mitted it.  When  your  ulcer  is  healed 
you're  going  to  miss  that. 

"That'll  be  two  dollars,  please.  Not  for 
medical  advice,  but  for  diagnosing  your 
case  as  ulcers." 

I  paid  him  and  have  never  seen  him 
again.  It  took  me  just  sixty  days  to  get  rid 
of  my  ulcers,  and  I  started  following  his 
rules  mostly  because  I  thought  it  was 
worth  it,  just  to  get  a  soothing  shot  of 
port  even  if  it  killed  me.  Sixty  days!  The 
last  acute  attack  came  the  night  my  baby 
was  born.  Some  neighbors  dropped  in 
after  I  got  back  from  the  hospital,  and 
there  was  a  bottle,  and  hamburgers  with 
onions,  and  I  had  the  misery  by  morning. 
But  not  a  bad  misery!  I'd  take  it  any  day, 
and  throw  in  a  second  baseman  and  two 
good  relief  pitchers,  rather  than  the  old, 
excruciating  agony  caused  by  the  so- 
called  "bland  diet." 

The  first  night  I  lay  down,  wrapped 
around  two  ounces  of  grocery  store  port, 
I  lay  stiff  as  a  ramrod  for  sixty  of  the 
longest  minutes  in  history.  The  second 
evening  was  worse,  or  so  I  thought. 

But  within  a  week  I  caught  myself 
yawning  as  I  got  off  the  street  car  two 
blocks  from  home,  and  in  another  week 
I  stumbled  up  the  front  steps  with  just 
enough  energy  left  to  reach  for  my  little 
glass  of  port  and  stagger  to  the  couch.  I 
didn't  even  wash  my  face  or  take  off  my 
shoes.  I  collapsed  as  only  a  man  worn 
out  with  a  long  struggle  with  ulcers  can 


collapse.  When  guests  prevented  my  tak- 
ing my  hour  one  night,  I  remembered  he 
said  take  at  least  three  minutes.  You've 
no  idea  what  just  three  minutes  of  sleep 
can  do  for  you,  just  before  you  take  your 
ulcer  to  the  table. 

In  the  years  since  then  I  have  found 
myself,  now  and  then,  getting  a  form  of 
indigestion  which  reminds  me  of  the  old 
ulcer  days.  I  promptly  go  back  to  my 
port,  my  before-dinner  nap,  and  the  in- 
digestion disappears. 

I  got  to  where  I  could  sleep  with  fire 
engines  clanging  down  the  street,  door- 
bells and  telephones  ringing,  baby  cry- 
ing, pots  and  pans  banging,  and  the 
radio  playing  so  loud  the  piano  strings 
hummed.  When  you  can  sleep  that  way 


your  ulcers  are  on  the  defensive.  But 
you've  got  to  start  doing  it!  That's  the 
beauty  of  it — this  method  starts  you. 
After  that  you  coast. 

No  one  but  an  ulcer  patient  can  know 
what  a  change  in  outlook  results  when 
those  black,  depressing  hours  of  night 
agony  are  suddenly  transformed  into 
periods  of  real  enjoyment.  In  some  ways 
this  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  im- 
provement— to  fear  the  night  no  longer. 

I  have  told  a  few  other  ulcer  sufferers 
about  this  method  and  one  was  actually 
desperate  enough  to  try  it.  It  is  with 
pardonable  pride  that  I  offer  to  submit 
his  testimonial  if  the  hissing  section  de- 
sires it.  Another  man  talked  it  over  with 
his  doctor,  who  was  scandalized.  Later, 
he  "submitted"  to  a  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollar  operation,  so  I  don't  know 
what  to  say,  hardly.  After  all,  mine  was 


free  and  the  doctor  could  probably  use 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  well  as 
the  next  man. 

I  have  talked  this  over  with  many  doc- 
tors, good  ones.  All  describe  it  as  "medi- 
cally sound,"  or  in  terms  that  mean  much 
the  same  thing.  Their  chief  criticism  is 
that  it  requires  intelligent  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  Most  patients, 
they  say,  would  rather  take  a  pill  and  to 
hell  with  it.  It  is  probably  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  that  most  doctors  dis- 
trust their  patients'  intelligence.  Well, 
they  can  read,  can't  they?  In  case  of 
doubt,  refer  to  this  article. 

One  nationally  recognized  physician 
told  me,  "The  doctor  who  gave  you  this 
advice  should  have  the  moral  courage  to 
take  all  the  ulcer  patients  he  can  get  and 


supervise  their  treatment,  keeping  com- 
plete case  notes,  preferably  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  doctor  who  is  not  'sold' 
on  the  method.  When  sufficient  cases 
have  been  treated  to  warrant  speculation, 
if  not  a  conclusion,  he  should  offer  his 
findings  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 
Personally,  I  believe  he  could  prove  his 
method  is  sound  and  successful,  but  he's 
got  to  have  the  same  courage  Pasteur  had 
when  he  gave  his  rabies  treatment  to 
those  Russians.  A  man  who  could  do 
with  ulcers  what  Pasteur  did  for  rabies 
would  certainly  make  a  name  for  him- 
self in  medical  history." 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  I  asked  him. 

"I'm  busy,"  he  answered. 

Members  of  the  profession  may  feel 
free  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  article. 
Now,  who's  got  a  guaranteed  two-dollar 
remedy  for  hay  fever?  the  end 


Ask  your  doctor  if  he  saw  this  fool  article.  Talk  it  over  with  him. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Your  Own 

OUTDOOR  vacationers  are  facing  a  camping 
boom.  Campgrounds  are  being  filled  to 
capacity,  and  sites  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Usually  the  popular  ones  must  be  reserved 
well  in  advance.  There  are  still  many  se- 
cluded ones  in  the  backwoods,  of  course, 
but  they  are  hard  to  reach  and  aren't  fun 
for  the  average  traveler  who  doesn't  enjoy 
roughing  it  and,  in  fact,  rarely  knows  how. 
The  perfect  solution  is  an  easily  accessible 
site,  away  from  the  Coney  Island  atmos- 
phere of  the  crowded  campgrounds,  and 
available  whenever  you  want  it.  And  the 
way  to  get  it  is  to  buy  or  lease  your  own. 
Do  it  now  before  prices  rise  any  higher. 

Never  buy  mail-order  land,  sight  unseen. 
When  you  have  chosen  an  area,  check  its 
local  real  estate  agents,  by  mail  if  necessary. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  can  provide 
their  names  and  addresses.  Then  plan  a 
camping  trip  to  look  over  their  offerings. 

When  buying  a  site,  remember  it's  a  long- 
time investment.  Eventually  you  might  want 
to  build  a  house  or  cabin  on  it.  In  addition 
to  a  scenic  view,  an  adjacent  stream  or  lake 
for  boating  and  fishing,  and  woods  for 
hunting  and  hiking,  there  are  more  practi- 
cal aspects  to  be  considered.  Drainage  is 
one;  you  don't  want  to  be  washed  away  in 
a  heavy  rain.  Water  supply  is  important; 
most  stream  or  lake  water  must  be  boiled 
or  chemically  treated  to  be  drinkable.  Even- 
tually you  might  decide  to  sink  a  well.  Be- 
ware of  swamps  or  stagnant  water  that 
breed  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes.  Your  title 
must  be  free  and  clear.  And  it  should  in- 
clude a  right-of-way  to  the  nearest  public 
road,  and  include  water,  logging  and  min- 
eral rights.  If  the  property  is  part  of  a  de- 
velopment, be  sure  camping  is  permitted. 
A  site  near  a  large  recreational  develop- 
ment will  save  you  money;  you  can  take 
advantage  of  its  facilities.  A  choice  camp- 
site might  cost  you  $1,000  an  acre,  or  more. 
But  whatever  the  price,  you  can  be  fairly 
sure  its  value  will  rise  in  a  few  years. 

A  less  expensive  deal  is  to  lease  a  site 
for  10  years  or  longer,  often  with  option  to 
purchase.  Many  beautiful  lake-shore  and 
stream  properties  in  the  forests  are  leas- 
able from  the  logging  companies  across  the 
country.  The  average  rental  is  about  $100 
an  acre  per  year.  For  other  leasing  possi- 
bilities, send  15^-  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Oflfice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  their 
booklet:  Reclamation's  Recreational  Op- 
portunities. 

TO  LIGHT  the  hard-to-reach  mantle  of 
your  gas  lantern,  or  to  light  any  fire  in  a 
strong  wind,  stuff  some  cotton  inside  a  soda 
straw  and  soak  it  with  lighter  fluid,  writes 
Hedwig  Gregor  of  Schaller,  Iowa.  It's  a 
match  that  can't  blow  out. 

COOK-IN-BAG  packaged  foods,  called 
"Trail  Chef,"  are  handy  new  meals  for 
campers.  Just  open  the  top  of  the  see- 
through  plastic  bag,  add  water  to  an  indi- 


Campsite 

cated  level,  mix  the  contents  by  shaking, 
reseal  the  bag  and  cook  in  boiling  water. 
Food  can  be  eaten  directly  from  the  bag. 
Menu  includes  59  individual  dishes  and 
beverages,  and  15  meal  combinations.  For 
further  information,  write:  Trail  Chef,  520 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

TO  FOIL  pickpockets,  and  to  keep  your 
credit  cards,  license,  money,  etc.  safe  during 
outdoor  trips,  the  new  "Banheister"  is  a 
plastic  pouch  which  hangs  inside  your  shirt 


New  "Banheister"  plastic  pouch. 


on  a  button,  or  inside  your  trousers  on  your 
belt.  It's  comfortable,  doesn't  bulge  and  is 
easy  to  get  at.  For  folder,  write:  Riverside 
Mfg.  Co.,  Woodstock,  Va.  22664.  Price: 
$7.50. 

TO  KEEP  towels  and  washcloths  handy  and 
rip-free  on  a  camping  trip,  Mrs.  Helen 
Vance  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  uses  an  eyelet  tool 
to  put  an  eyelet  in  one  corner  of  each  cloth 
so  a  wire  or  coat  hanger  can  be  run  through 
the  holes.  Then  the  wire  can  be  hung  from 
a  convenient  tree  limb. 

WHILE  fishing  from  a  beach,  after  casting 
and  setting  your  rod  butt  in  a  holder  in 
the  sand,  snap  a  wooden  clothespin  to  the 
line  about  a  foot  from  the  rod  tip,  writes 


I.  G.  Aylward  of  South  Laguna,  Cal.  The 
slightest  strike  will  cause  the  pin  to  jiggle, 
warning  you  of  a  fish. 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  varmint  call  can  be 
made  from  a  toy  balloon,  reports  Alton 
Ficke  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Blow  it  up,  stretch 
the  end  sideways  so  it's  flat,  and  as  the  air 
comes  out  through  the  slit  it  will  squeal 
like  an  injured  rabbit. 

NEW  are  bright  orange  collars  for  dogs  for 
their  protection.  Motorists  can  see  them 
better,  day  and  night.  So  can  hunters  when 
their  dogs  are  working  at  a  distance  or  in 
cover.  Color  is  impregnated  into  leather. 
Buckle  and  D-ring  are  nickel.  Brass  name- 
plate  with  owner's  name,  address  and  phone 
number  included.  Price  (1-inch  wide):  $2.59. 
Smaller  width  available.  From:  Bill  Boat- 
man, Bainbridge,  Ohio  45612. 

WHEN  CAMPING,  no  need  to  take  along 
a  turner  for  eggs  and  pancakes;  make  your 
own,  writes  Stanley  Clark,  Jr.  of  East  Bra- 
denton,  Fla.  Take  the  lid  cut  from  a  round, 
metal  can,  insert  it  between  the  tines  of  a 
fork  for  a  handle,  and  you  have  a  turner 
that  works  perfectly. 

NEW  outdoorsman's  light,  the  Coleman 
"Charger  3000,"  is  a  portable  battery-  oper- 
ated fluorescent  lantern.  Battery  is  a  re- 
chargeable 8-volt  wet  cell,  provides  20  hours 
of  60-watt  light  for  each  charge.  Price:  less 
than  $45.  For  brochure,  write:  Coleman 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.  67201. 

HANDY  HOLDERS  for  reel  parts,  swivels, 
hooks,  etc.  are  several  baby  food  jars,  sug- 
gests Mark  Schulze  of  Douglass,  Kan. 
Fasten  each  lid  to  a  small  board  with  a 
screw,  then  screw  the  jar  to  its  lid. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . . 


SHOULD  THE  U.S.  REDUCE  RADIO 


"YES" 


THE  TIME  has  come  when  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  we  will 
have  spent  more  than  $550  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  these  radios.  The  Western  European  countries  have 
contributed  nothing — indeed  we  pay  Portugal  and 
Spain  large  amounts  for  allowing  us  to  operate  trans- 
mitters and  we  contribute  substantial  amounts  to  en- 
rich the  German  economy.  For  many  years  we  were 
told  that  RFE  was  financed  by  private  citizens'  volun- 
tary donations  when  in  fact  our  tax  money  was  secretly 
used  to  support  these  radio  services. 

The  $38.5  million  in  public  funds  appropriated  for 
RFE-RL  this  year  is  in  addition  to  $200  million  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  ($52  million  for  the 
Voice  of  America  and  the  German-staffed  RIAS — 
Radio  in  the  American  Sector  of  Berlin) .  The  VOA 
recently  completed  a  $28  million  facility  in  Greece  to 
broadcast  an  additional  28  hours  per  week  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  VOA  will  be  broadcasting  a  total  of  213  hours 
weekly  to  Eastern  Europe.  RFE  and  RL  already  broad- 
cast 1100  hours  per  week  and  two  RIAS  stations  broad- 
cast 24  hours  daily.  A  combined  total  of  nearly  6,000 
persons  are  employed  by  these  radio  services. 

RFE  and  RL  each  maintain  costly  separate  staffs  and 
technical  facilities.  They  refer  to  themselves  as  private, 
independent  and  unofficial.  I  do  not  accept  this  descrip- 
tion, nor  do  I  understand  how  any  Government-funded 
operation  can  be  so  characterized.  At  a  minimum,  we 
should  consolidate  these  radio  operations  and  if  they 
are  to  continue,  I  believe  the  West  European  countries 
should  contribute  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  cost. 

Only  a  short  time  ago.  President  Nixon  addressed 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  assured  them  that 


Sen. 


J.  W.  Fulbright 
(D-Ark.) 


"We  believe  in  the  right  of 
each  nation  to  chart  its 
own  course,  to  choose  its 
own  system,  to  go  its  own 
way  without  interference 
from  other  nations."  The 
role  of  these  radios  must  ba 
reassessed  in  the  light  of 
current  conditions  and  I 
believe  their  continuance 
is  inconsistent  with  our 
professed  foreign  policy. 
There  are  many  countries 
where  governments  main- 
tain strict  censorship — Greece,  China  and  Brazil,  for 
example.  However,  we  do  not  fund  special  stations  for 
these  countries,  but  instead  rely  on  VOA  broadcasts. 

We  have  spent  considerably  more  federal  funds 
for  RFE-RL  than  for  public  educational  television  in 
this  country.  We  have  many  critical  domest  c  needs 
and  our  country  is  plagued  with  mounting  problems. 
We  have  serious  economic  difficulties,  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally.  The  simple  truth  is  that  U.S. 
taxpayers,  already  burdened  with  high  taxes,  should 
no  longer  be  expected  to  pay  for  these  radios. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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PROGRAMS  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  ? 


I 


Edward  J.  Derwinski 
(R-lll.) 

4th  District 


BELIEVE  we  should  con- 
tinue the  operations  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

These  two  radios  have 
been  maintained  to  pro- 
vide a  true  news  source  for 
the  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Radio  Free 
Europe  aims  its  broadcasts 
at  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania.  Radio  Liberty 
beams  its  programs  in  Rus- 
by  the  millions  of  non- 


sian  and  languages  used 
Russians  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

These  radios  have  large  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  who  rely  on  them  daily  for  uncensored  infor- 
mation on  developments  in  their  own  countries  and 
internationally.  Our  evidence  substantiates  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  a  large  and  grow- 
ing audience  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
since  they  broadcast  news  that  the  people  there  do  not 
receive. 

To  reduce  the  operations  of  these  radio  stations 
would  be  an  irresponsible  action  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  free  world. 

These  stations  thoroughly  report  all  major  news, 
both  general  as  well  as  that  having  special  significance 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  For  example:  they  cover  the 
pleas  of  individuals  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  the  Kremlin  won't  allow  to  be  mailed. 

Contrary  to  any  wishful  thinking  that  internal  op- 
pression in  communist  countries  has  been  lifted,  rigid 


issue,  fill  out  the  '^ballot"  and  mall  it  to  him.  1^ 


censorship  continues  to  be  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  by  other  governments  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet  people  would  not  know  the  truth  about  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  statements  of 
the  Chinese  at  the  United  Nations  or  the  letter  from 
Soviet  Jews  to  Golda  Meir  if  they  weren't  broadcast 
by  Radio  Liberty. 

The  continuing  objective  of  these  stations  is  to  give 
the  millions  of  human  beings  trapped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  a  comprehensive  flow  of  news  and  reports  and 
of  progress  in  the  free  world.  Thus,  the  demands  for 
improvement  in  their  standard  of  living  continue  to 
grow,  producing  slow  adjustments  in  some  govern- 
ment policies.  Equipped  with  the  truth,  people  in  com- 
munist lands  are  able  to  recognize  the  propaganda  to 
which  they  are  continuously  subject. 

We  cannot  expect  lasting  peace  in  the  world  until 
all  peoples  are  served  by  governments  of  their  own 
choosing.  Truth  is  the  weapon  of  freedom  and  is  being 
beamed  to  waiting  ears  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  cold  war  has  moderated  to  a  degree,  but  the 
millennium  has  by  no  means  arrived.  Providing  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  alternatives  to 
communist  propaganda  is  a  service  that  must  not  be 
curtailed.  U.S.  support  of  these  stations  is  essential  to 
their  operation. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  U.S. 
Reduce  Radio  Programs  To  Communist  Countries? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


I  ! 

You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


SEPTEMBER  1972 


SENATE  APPROVES  BILL  TO  BOOST 
VIET  VET  EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to  press, 
the  Senate  voted  89-0  to  approve  a  Viet- 
vets  education  bill  which  would,  among 
other  things,  increase  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  $250  for  single  vets,  $297 
for  married  vets,  $339  for  those  with 
three  dependents,  and  $21  for  each 
add't'l  dependent;  authorize  up  to 
$1,575  per  school  year  for  educational 
loans  (under  certain  conditions)  and 
authorize  advance  payment  of  subsis- 
tence allowances  so  vets  would  get  funds 
as  soon  as  training  was  started. 

An  earlier  House-passed  bill, 
HR12828,  would  increase  subsistence 
payments  by  about  14%...  Both  bills 
would  boost  apprentice  and  on-the-job 
rates  by  about  48%. . .  The  House  bill 
would  also  authorize  advance 
subsistence  payments  and,  among  other 
things,  authorize  the  VA  Administrator 
to  hire  full-time  veteran-students 
under  certain  conditions. 

Neither  bill  would  provide  for  direct 
tuition  payments  to  educational  insti- 
tutions as  sought  by  the  Legion... 
It  appears  now  that  the  two  bills 
will  wind  up  in  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference for  reconciliation  before 
full  passage  by  both  houses. 

BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
SYSTEM  NOW  BEING  STUDIED  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS: 

In  June,  the  House  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  a  bill  establishing  a 
National  Cemeteries  System  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration — a  goal  long 
sought  by  The  American  Legion. 

Briefly,  the  bill  (HR12674)  would 
transfer  national  cemeteries  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Army  to  the  VA  and 
provide  for  future  acquisition  of 
cemeteries,  memorials  or  monuments... 
Cemeteries  not  transferred  to  VA  con- 
trol would  be  those  located  in  national 
parks  operated  by  the  Dep't  of  the 
Interior,  cemeteries  at  the  three  mili- 
tary academies,  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  U.S. 
Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  act  would  also  (a)  continue 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion under  the  VA  to  administer  and 
maintain  military  cemeteries,  monu- 
ments and  memorials  on  foreign  soil, 
(b)  authorize,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent burial  allowance,  a  plot  or  inter- 
ment allowance  of  $150  for  an  eligible 


veteran  who  would  not  be  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery  (c)  direct  the  VA 
Administrator  to  furnish  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  study  of  how  a 
national  cemetery  system  should 
operate  and  how  transfers  of  present 
systems  would  take  place,  and  (d) 
provide  for  the  burial  of  the  body  of 
an  unknown  Vietnam  Era  veteran  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlington 
after  the  Vietnam  War. 

G.I.  MORTGAGE  HOLDERS  WHO  SUFFERED 
PROPERTY  DAMAGE  FROM  TROPICAL 
STORM  "AGNES"  MAY  GET  VA  AID: 

Veterans  whose  homes  were  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  tropical  storm  "Agnes" 
this  past  summer  may  be  eligible  for 
some  form  of  aid  in  repairing  or  re- 
building... The  VA  has  announced  it 
will  (1)  provide  counseling  and  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  repair  or  recon- 
struction loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  other  federal,  state 
or  local  agencies,  (2)  reinstate  wher- 
ever possible  G.I.  loans  of  veterans 
whose  properties  were  totally  destroyed 
so  they  may  obtain  other  guaranteed  or 
direct  loans,  (3)  extend  reasonable 
leniency  to  veterans  with  VA  loans  in 
default  because  of  a  disaster,  and  en- 
courage private  mortgage  lenders  to  do 
the  same,  and  (4)  make  supplemental 
loans  to  veterans,  where  economically 
feasible,  for  repairs  on  uninsured, 
partially  destroyed  properties  ob- 
tained with  loans  held  by  the  VA. 

Veterans  (or  survivors)  with 
properties  obtained  through  VA  assis- 
tance which  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  "Agnes"  are  encouraged  to  contact 
their  nearest  VA  office  for  assistance 
or  fuller  details. 

ILLINOIS  TAKES  ACTION  TO  RETURN 
VETERANS  DAY  RITES  TO  NOV.  1 1 : 

In  July,  Illinois  became  the 
fourth  state  to  take  legal  action  to 
return  its  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
to  the  traditional  date  of  Nov.  11... 
Readers  will  remember  that  Congress 
moved  Veterans  Day  observances  to  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October  with  resulting 
confusion  and  dismay. . .  Indiana  led  the 
nation  in  restoring  Veterans  Day  to 
Nov.  11,  followed  shortly  thereafter  by 
Georgia. . .  Oklahoma  never  did  make  the 
switch. . .  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie 
signed  enabling  legislation  at  the 
Illinois  Legion  Department  Convention 
with  more  than  2,500  delegates  as  wit- 
nesses... Box  score  now:  four  states 
in  favor  of  Veterans  Day  on  Nov.  11 
and  46  to  go. 
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Protests  Democrat  Plank 
To  Cannibalize  VA  Medicine 


On  July  11,  Nat'l  Legion  Com- 
mander John  H.  Geiger  sent  a  wire  of 
protest  to  the  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee opposing  its  apparent  approval  of 
the  cannibalization  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pital system  by  proposed  national  health 
insurance  projects.  What  the  Republican 
platform  would  say  on  the  subject  was 
not  known  as  this  issue  went  to  press. 
It  is  the  Legion's  position  that  a  national 
health  program  is  a  separate  matter  from 
veterans'  care,  that  it  could  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  VA  hospital  system, 
but  must  not  simply  come  into  existence 
by  devouring  the  veterans'  facilities. 

Commander  Geiger  sent  the  following 
wire  to  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  acting  chmn 
of  the  Democratic  Platform  Committee: 

"In  our  statement  to  the  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  June  23,  The 
American  Legion  expressed  strong  op- 
position to  merger  of  the  VA  medical 


care  program  with  any  National  Health 
Insurance  program.  We  were  appalled  to 
learn  that  in  the  section  entitled  Rights 
of  Veterans,  your  Platform  Committee 
endorsed  'integration  of  health  care  for 
veterans  into  the  National  Health  Care 
Insurance  program.'  This  language  is  in 
conflict  with  the  preceding  paragraph  on 
the  Platform  which  says  that  the  Federal 
government  must  expand  and  improve 
VA  facilities  'preserving  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  the  VA  hospital 
program.' 

"The  American  Legion  is  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  one  agency  concept  for 
the  administration  of  all  veterans  benefits 
including  medical  care.  We  earnestly  re- 
quest that  the  paragraph  in  your  pro- 
posed Platform  endorsing  integration  of 
veterans  health  care  into  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program  be  deleted." 


100  Youths  Are  Legion  Boys'  Nation  Guests  in  Washington,  D.C. 


For  seven  days  in  mid-July,  100  high 
school  juniors  were  the  Legion's  guests 
at  Boys'  Nation  in  the  nation's  capital. 
They  got  a  first-hand  look  at  the  work- 
ings of  the  federal  government  and  ran 
a  mock,  two-party  federal  government  of 
their  own.  There  were  two  delegates  each 
from  49  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Back  home,  they  had  been  a  part  of 
50  earlier  Legion  Boys'  States,  embrac- 
ing about  30,000  high  school  juniors.  It 
was  the  27th  Legion  Boys'  Nation.  They 
were  housed  on  the  campus  of  American 
University,  and  conducted  their  own 
model  government  within  its  halls — 
starting  on  Thurs.,  July  13. 

Gregory  L.  Hack,  16,  of  Lawrence, 


Kans.,  won  a  spirited  election  for  Presi- 
dent of  1972  Boys'  Nation.  He  will  hold 
the  title  for  a  year,  and  represent  Boys' 
Nation  on  various  public  occasions,  in- 
cluding the  Legion's  nat'l  convention. 


The  young  delegates  visited  numerous 
Washington  sites  and  federal  offices  and 
agencies  where  they  were  briefed  on 
operations  by  top  officials.  They  were 
received  at  the  White  House  by  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew,  at  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Associate  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  at  the  Defense  Department  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  at  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  Commis- 
sioner L.  F.  Andolsek  and  Executive  Di- 
rector Bernard  Rosen,  and  at  the  State 
Department  by  Ambassador  Richard  F. 
Pederson.  On  a  side  trip  to  Annapolis 
they  spent  an  afternoon  and  evening  in- 
specting the  Naval  Academy — and  dined 
with  the  plebes.  They  visited  the  Capitol, 
lunched  with  such  of  their  own  Congress- 
men as  were  available,  visited  them  or 
their  staffs  in  their  offices.  Past  Nat'l 
Legion  Commander  John  Davis,  head  of 
U.S.  Civil  Defense,  visited  them  at 
American  University,  and  at  their  own 
banquet  they  were  welcomed  by  Nat'l 
Commander  John  H.  Geiger. 

Jobs  For  Veterans 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor  reports  for  June 
that  nearly  four  million  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans in  the  labor  force  (age  20-29)  were 
employed  and  280,000  unemployed.  The 
number  employed  was  550,000  above  a 
year  ago,  in  line  with  the  gain  in  the  vet- 


Boys'  Nation  1972  President  Greg  Hack, 
Kans.  (I.)  and  V.P.  Dave  Bullock,  Utah. 


Boys'  nation  delegates  lay  wreath  at  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns.  Youths  participat- 
ing in  ceremony  are  Dewey  E.  Tullis  (I.),  B.C.,  and  Peter  J.  Blerstecker,  Wis. 
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The  Terrible  Floods  of  '72 


The  view  is  from  the  steps  of  the  brand-new  Legion  Headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Wormleysburg.  The  water  is  the  rain-swollen  Susquehanna  River  which 
crested  at  nearly  32  feet  with  the  help  of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  caused  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and  property  damage  in  the  billions  during  June.  U.  S.  Routes  11  &  15  are  some- 
where under  the  water  and  Pennsylvania's  capital,  Harrisburg,  is  in  the  background. 
The  Pennsylvania  Dep't  Hq  was  spared  but  not  so  the  homes  of  many  Legionnaires  and 
Legion  posts  in  the  rain-and-flood  stricken  states  affected.  The  American  Legion  im- 
mediately set  its  national  disaster  relief  fund  into  motion.  To  help,  send  donations  to 
The  American  Legion  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  P.  0.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 
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eran  population.  There  was  little  change 
in  the  number  unemployed. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  was 
7.2%  in  June,  seasonally  adjusted,  com- 
pared with  8.1%  in  May,  8.6%  in  April 
and  8.9%  for  June  1971.  Most  of  the 
improvement  occurred  among  younger 
veterans  (age  20-24),  whose  rate  in  June 
1972  dropped  to  9.9%  from  13.5%  in 
June  1971.  The  jobless  rate  for  veterans 
aged  25-29,  at  5.3%,  has  not  changed 
materially  in  more  than  a  year. 

Legion  Extension  Institute 

The  27th  term  of  the  Legion's  Ex- 
tension Institute — a  mail  order  home- 
study  course  in  Legion  operations  and 
history — is  now  open  for  Legion  stu- 
dents who  want  to  learn  more  about 
their  organization  and  climb  the  ladder 
to  higher  offices. 

The  500-page  course — prepared  by 
the  Membership  &  Post  Activities  Divi- 
sion— is  divided  into  six  easy-to-handle 
units  (one  booklet  per  unit)  which  covers 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Legion 
and  its  programs  and  objectives. 

The  course  is  available  to  Legion- 
naires, Auxiliares,  and  Sons  of  the 
Legion  members  17  years  of  age  or 
older.  Posts,  units  and  squadrons  may 
enroll  several  members  and  form  study 
groups. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course,  graduates  will  receive  a  Certif- 
icate of  Graduation  and  a  patch  to 
affix  to  Legion  caps.  Auxiliares  will  re- 
ceive an  attractive  mortarboard  pin  and 
chain. 

An  enrollment  form  coupon  is  pro- 
vided here  for  your  use.  If  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  names, 
please  use  a  reasonable  facsimile. 


Legion  World  Series  Baseball 

The  1972  American  Legion  Baseball 
World  Series  will  be  held  at  Blues 
Stadium,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  5. 

Host  post  for  the  14-game.  two- 
losses-and-out  series  (15  games  if  a  tie 
results)  is  Memphis  Post  1. 

Prior  to  the  World  Series,  elimination 
tourneys  will  be  held  in  eight  regional 
cities  starting  on  Aug.  23.  Here  are  the 
locations,  and  the  names  of  host  posts: 
North-Eastern  Regionr'"  Alumni  Field, 
Keene,  N.H.,  host  post  Gordon-Bissell 


Post  4;  Mid-Atlantic  Regional,  Mercer 
County  Field,  Trenton,  N.J.,  host  post 
Ewing  Township  Post  314;  Southeastern 
Regional,  West  Palm  Beach  Municipal 
Stadium,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  host 
post  Palm  Beach  Post  12;  Mid-South 
Regional,  Fuller  Field,  Woodward.  Okla., 
host  post  Woodward  Post  19;  Great 
Lakes  Regional,  Municipal  Stadium, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  host  post  Harry  Ray 
Post  65;  Central  Plains  Regional,  Dun- 
can Field,  Hastings,  Neb.,  host  post  Hast- 
ings Post  1 1 ;  Pacific  Northwest  Regional, 
Bengal  Field,  Lewiston,  Ida.,  host  post 
Lewis-Clark  Post  13;  Western  Regional, 
John  Galvin  Park,  Ontario,  Cal.,  host 
post  Ontario  Post  112. 

International  Music  Camp 

Straddling  the  U.S. -Canadian  border 
in  the  Turtle  Mountains  at  Bottineau, 
N.D.,  is  the  International  Peace  Garden, 
a  memorial  to  peace  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

One  of  its  many  notable  features  is 
the  International  Music  Camp  which 
started  in  1956  with  113  students  and 
which  in  1971  had  a  record  2.803  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  all  types  of 
musical  and  related  activities  ranging 
from  art  to  baton  twirling.  Hundreds  of 
internationally  noted  guest  conductors, 
music  educators  and  arts  specialists  each 
year  provide  instruction,  administration 
and  supervision  of  its  programs  under 
the  guidance  of  Music  Camp  Founder 
and  Director,  Dr.  Merton  Utgaard,  a 
native  North  Dakotan.  Dr.  Utgaard  par- 
ticipated as  a  Boy  Scout  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Peace  Garden. 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 

AMERICAN  LEGION  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

(Use  this  coupon  and  add  extra  names  and  addresses,  if  any,  on  another 
sheet.  Make  all  checks  payable  to:  Nat'l  Treasurer,  The  American  Legion.) 

To  The  Faculty 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute 
P.O.  Box  1055.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

Here's  our  draft  for  $   Enroll  those  listed  herewith  in  the  27th 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute  home  study  course,  and  send  each  the 
first  assignment  and  lesson. 

Total  students  with  this  order   

Name  (last  first)   

Street  Address   

City.  State,  ZIP  Code   

Card  #   Post  or  Unit  #   

(Tlus  coupon  accommodates  an  order  for  one  fully.  For  more,  use  it  and 
add  additional  names  on  a  separate  sheet,  i^iving  the  above  info  for  each.) 

COST — One  to  three — $5  each — Four  or  more — $4  each.  Price,  payable  to 
"The  American  Legion,"  based  on  all  sent  in  one  order. 
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In  1964,  the  North  Dakota  Legion 
adopted  a  resolution  at  its  Department 
Convention  urging  its  posts  to  sponsor 
young  people  for  weeic-long  sessions  in 
music  and  fine  arts.  The  next  year,  North 
Dakota  Legionnaires  got  so  solidly  be- 
hind the  program  that  they  raised  enough 
money  to  send  400  students  to  the  camp. 
Since  then,  along  with  Auxiliary  units, 
the  North  Dakota  Legion  has  sent  over 
2,000  students  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
$90,000  in  scholarships  alone,  not  to 
mention  transportation  costs.  Additional- 
ly, students  can  take  extra  private  lessons 
during  their  camp  stay  and  some  posts 
even  pay  for  these  too.  The  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  have  also  donated  other  funds 
to  build  rehearsal  huts  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

One  of  the  three  original  framers  of 
the  resolution  which  began  North  Da- 
kota's involvement  in  the  program  is  still 
associated  with  it.  He  is  Peter  H.  Mc- 
Donald of  Fred  C.  Wagner  Post  235. 
Rolla,  N.D.,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
nine  years  the  Legion's  International 
Music  Camp  Program  Director. 


Safe  Halloween 

Here's  a  list  of  tips  issued  by  the 
Legion's  National  Children  &  Youth  Di- 
vision in  order  to  help  promote  a  safe 
Halloween  observance. 

•  Never  let  small  children  go  trick- 
or-treating  alone.  They  should  be  ac- 
companied by  older  children  or  adults. 

•  Suggest  that  trick-or-treat  rounds  be 
confined  to  their  own  neighborhoods. 

•  Request  householders  to  give  chil- 
dren factory-wrapped  or  sealed  treats 
only.  No  loose  or  uncovered  candy,  pop- 
corn, fruit  or  other  goodies. 

•  Urge  children  to  wait  until  they  get 
home  to  taste  their  "treats"  so  that  par- 
ents can  first  inspect  them. 

•  Warn  against  the  wearing  of  vision- 
restricting  Halloween  masks  or  other 
head-coverings  by  youngsters.  Use  color- 
ful facial  makeup  instead. 

•  Ask  householders  to  keep  exterior  or 
porch  lights  on  that  evening  if  they  wish 
to  participate.  Advise  children  to  call 
only  at  homes  with  lights  on  and  to  stay 
out  of  darkened  areas. 


•  Advise  children  to  wear  costumes 
which  are  light  in  color,  short  enough  to 
prevent  tripping  and  non-inflammable. 
Costumes  can  be  covered  with  reflective 
tape  or  "glow"  spray  paint  so  they  pick 
up  the  beams  of  auto  headlights  and 
other  lights. 

•  Children  should  be  told  to  ( 1 )  cross 
only  at  corners,  never  between  cars  and 
never  diagonally  across  an  intersection 
(2)  look  in  all  directions  before  crossing 
the  street  (3)  watch  for  and  obey  all 
traffic  lights  (4)  walk,  never  run  across 
the  street  (5)  use  sidewalks,  not  the  street, 
for  walking  (in  rural  areas  where  no  side- 
walks, children  should  walk  against  on- 
coming traffic)  (6)  wait  on  the  curb,  not 
on  the  street,  until  street  is  clear  to  cross. 

•  Children  should  carry  flashlights 
after  dark.  If  a  pumpkin  is  carried,  it 
should  be  lit  with  a  battery-lighted  de- 
vice, not  a  candle. 

•  Warn  motorists  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  on  Halloween  because  of  the  ex- 
tra "spook"  traffic. 

Legion  posts  might  ask  their  local 
media  to  air  these  points. 


Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation  Grant  Promises  Big  Dividends 


This  past  spring,  one  of  the  American 
Legion's  annual  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion fund  grants  went  to  the  Wood- 
haven  Learning  Center  of  Columbia, 
Mo  ,  to  provide  for  further  research  on 
a  bioengineering  project  called  myoelec- 
tric controlled  communication.  This 
year's  grant,  along  with  $9,700  awarded 
in  1970  that  originated  the  project,  and 
another  $5,000  in  1971,  was  given  so 
that  the  Center  could  continue  its  very 
promising  research  on  ways  to  help 
severely  handicapped  children. 

Central  to  the  idea  of  myoelectric  con- 
trolled communication  is  a  myocom  unit 
(see  inset  in  photo)  which  receives  myo- 
potentials  (tiny  electrical  signals  similar 
to  those  picked  up  by  electrocardio- 
graphs) and  converts  the  signals  into 
sound  or  light. 

Warren  Conner,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Center,  who  conceived  the 
idea,  says  that  :  "The  child  who  has  poor 
muscle  power  is  able  through  the  use  of 
this  unit  to  transmit  weak  muscle  energy 
— through  skin  tones  and  tensions — into 
electrical  energy  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted into  force  that  will  actuate  either 
an  audible  signal  or  a  light  signal." 

In  the  photo  shown  here.  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Combs,  of  the  nearby  University  of 
Missouri  Engineering  Dep't,  is  attaching 
an  armband  electrode  to  Carol  Douglas, 
who  is  able  only  to  make  movement  with 
her  right  arm.  By  contracting  her  arm 
muscle,  a  tiny  electrical  signal  (myo- 
potential)  is  sent  to  the  battery-powered 
myocom  unit  (inset)  which  then  converts 
the  signal  into  sound  or  light. 

Carol  got  so  proficient  at  it  that  she 


was  able  to  work  as  an  inspector  in  the 
packaging  of  cellophane  ribbon  bows  at 
the  Woodhaven-Boone  County  Extended 
Employment  Sheltered  Workshop  where 
she  would  signal  rejection  of  improperly 
filled  packages. 

Six  children,  including  Carol,  all  of 
them  sons  and  daughters  of  veterans, 
were  the  first  to  participate  in  myocom 
research.  The  myocom  unit  allows  Wood- 
haven  scientists  and  educators  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  much  better  meas- 


urement  of  the  intelligence  level  of  chil- 
dren hitherto  untestable  by  other  means. 

The  children,  all  of  whom  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  extreme  disability  and  dif- 
ficulty in  verbalizing  (speaking  and  writ- 
ing) are  now  doing  advanced  work  with 
improved  versions  of  the  equipment. 

It  is  hoped  that  eventual  benefits  will 
accrue  to  people  who  have  no  means  of 
communication  because  of  strokes,  acci- 
dents, birth  defects  and  war  injuries. 


Dr.  Combs  adjusts  electrodes  to  Carol  Douglas  so  she  can  use  myocom  unit  (inset). 
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Michigan  Legion  and  State  Police  Sponsor  Student  Trooper  Program 


In  June.  39  youths  aged  15-19  com- 
pleted the  fourth  annual  American  Le- 
gion Student  Trooper  Program  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Legion  and 
the  Michigan  State  Police  at  State  Police 
Headquarters  in  East  Lansing. 


The  one-week  training  course,  pat- 
terned after  the  State  Police  recruit  train- 
ing program,  orients  youths  interested  in 
police  careers  in  the  duties,  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  law  enforcement 
officers. 


Student  troopers  were  chosen  by  par- 
ticipating Michigan  Legion  posts  and  re- 
ceived certificates  of  graduation  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Photos  on  this  page  show  some  of  the 
week's  activities. 


Charles  Meyers,  Commanding  Officer,  Training  Division.  At  Trooper  Lester  Doubleday,  Ordnance  Officer,  instructs  youths 

right.  Prof.  Arthur  F.  Brandstatter,  Director  of  Michigan  in  proper  handling  of  rifles  and  handguns  on  police  range. 


State  U.'s  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  who  addressed  group. 


Juvenile  Section  Det./Sgt.  Ray  Valley  provides  a  close-up  lec- 
ture and  graphic  display  on  dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics. 


Young  student  troopers  take  time  out  to  hit  the  chow  line. 


Aid  for  Olympics  Visitors 

The  Dep't  of  France  and  Munich  Post 

8  are  planning  a  warm  reception  for 
American  Legionnaires  and  their  families 
who  will  be  visiting  the  1972  Olympics 
in  Munich,  Germany,  Aug.  26-Sept.  10, 
according  to  Rolf  Von  Reitzenspein,  vice 
commander  of  the  Legion  district  of  Ger- 
many and  a  member  of  the  Olympics 
Committee,  Department  of  France. 

"Information  booths  will  be  set  up  at 
the  Munich  Airport,  along  the  autobahn, 
and  at  Olympics  Stadium,"  said  Von 
Reitzenspein.  "There  will  also  be  open 
houses  in  all  Legion  posts  in  Germany 
and  France  during  this  period.  The  Ger- 
man Veterans  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the 
largest  German  veterans  organizations, 
is  assisting  the  Legion  voluntary  guides 
during  this  period.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  to  Munich  Post  8,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Clayton  J.  Blackmer,  Cmdr, 
HQEES  Admin.  SUCS,  APO  New  York 
09245." 

ALPA  Announces  1972  Awards 

The  American  Legion  Press  Assoc. 
Award  for  the  Best  Ail-Around  publica- 
tion in  the  UnHmited  category  for  1972 
went  to  The  Montana  Legionnaire,  edited 
by  Chester  K.  Shore.  The  honor  carries 
with  it  the  Past  Presidents'  Plaque. 

Second  and  third  places  in  this  cate- 
gory went  to  Ohio  Legion  News  and 
Iowa  Legionnaire. 

The  Livingston  (NJ.)  Safari  of  Post 
201  (Salvador  Quintana,  editor)  won  first 
place  and  the  Al  Weinberg  Plaque  in  the 
Best  Post  Publication  group.  Next  in  line 
were  The  Bunker,  of  Post  23,  Milford, 
N.H.,  and  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Legion- 
naire, Post  3. 

Gold  Star  Dust,  of  Post  505,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (Robert  Jankowski,  editor), 
won  top  honors  and  the  Jack  R.C.  Cann 
Plaque  in  the  Best  Stencil  Produced 
category.  Second  was  The  Grenade,  of 
Post  280,  Iroquois,  S.D.,  and  third  was 
the  Lafayette  Communique,  of  Post  159, 
Chicago,  111. 

George  Osborne,  editor  of  The 
Georgia  Legionnaire,  won  the  Best  Edi- 
torial category  and  the  William  Romin- 
ger  Memorial  Plaque. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  22nd  Legion  District,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  presented  an  award  for  conserv- 
ing historic  and  natural  resources  to  the 
commanding  general  of  Camp  Pendleton 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Maj.  Gen.  Herman 
Poggeymeyer,  Jr.  Post  146  Cmdr  Henry 
Collins  made  the  presentation.  John 
Steiger,  Past  Cmdr  of  Oceanside  Post 
146,  mentioned  the  Corps's  considera- 
tion during  a  recent  unearthing  of  an 
ancient  Indian  burial  site,  the  restoration 
of  the  Pio  Pico  Ranch  House,  preserva- 
tion of  the  Least  Tern,  an  endangered 
species,  and  fish  stocking. 


One  hundred  sixty-one  Legionnaires 
competed  in  the  annual  Kansas  Dep't 
Golf  Tournament  at  Wellington.  The 
1972  champion  is  Jim  Stone,  of  Emporia, 
and  the  Medalist  is  C.  Redding,  of  Junc- 
tion City.  In  the  competition  (a  cham- 
pionship flight  and  five  additional  flights) 
merchandise  prizes  of  $140  were 
awarded  to  each  flight,  plus  trophies  and 
fun  prizes  totaling  over  $1,000  accord- 
ing to  State  Golf  Chairman  Dick  Kirby. 
■ 

Forty-four  young  men,  juniors  in  high 
school  who  rank  in  the  top  half  of  their 
class  scholastically,  attended  a  Cadet 
Lawman  Academy  sponsored  by  the 
Kansas  Legion  and  the  Kansas  Highway 
Patrol.  The  individual  sponsorship  of 
each  cadet  is  by  one  of  the  376  Kansas 
posts.  Each  cadet  is  approved  by  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  his  school  and  a 
post. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  217,  College  Park,  Md.,  sheltered 
about  100  persons  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  Paint  Branch  flood 
waters.  For  three  days  the  guests  were 
provided  with  food,  beds  and  toilet 
articles  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  Auxiliary 
contributed  clothing  and  shoes.  As  the 
flood  waters  rec-eded.  Junior  Auxiliary 
members  helped  with  the  children  while 
their  parents  reclaimed  their  homes  and 
belongings. 


Post  3,  Ga.:  Women's  pistol  workshop 


Moved  to  action  by  a  particularly  vicious 
local  rape  occurrence.  Post  3,  Macon, 
Ga.,  set  up  a  women's  pistol  workshop 
as  a  community  service  project.  Safety 
of  the  students  was  emphasized.  Post  3 
conducted  a  similar  school  two  years 
ago,  after  which  attacks  and  incidents 
subsided  for  a  while.  Later,  they  in- 
creased in  frequency.  Among  the  con- 
sultants aiding  the  recent  project,  accord- 
ing to  Post  Cmdr  Ray  Clements,  are 
John  Warcbak,  a  Nat'l  Rifle  Assoc. 
Certified  Instructor;  Police  Capt.  Willie 
Clements;  Deputy  Capt.  James  Avera; 
and  Special  Agent  Bob  Caldwell  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Dep't. 

■ 

A  former  Legion  Baseball  star  for  Post 
11,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Dave  Roberts,  who 
also  played  for  the  Univ.  of  Oregon,  was 
the  No.  1  pick  in  the  major  league  base- 


ball draft.  Selected  by  the  San  Diego 
Padres,  the  team  with  the  worst  record 
in  the  major  leagues,  Roberts  hit  .410 
this  year  at  Oregon,  set  a  career  record 
at  the  University  with  81  runs  batted  in 
and  set  six  season  records. 

■ 

Another  Civil  War  landmark  that  owes 
its  natty  appearance  to  a  Legionnaire  is 
the  West  Farms  Soldier  Cemetery, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  Berthold  Sack,  52-year 
charter  member  of  United  Manhattan 
Post  9,  began  his  contribution  in  1959 
by  restoring  a  Civil  War  statue.  Work- 
ing with  his  post,  he  formed  the  Civil 
War  Memorial  Committee  with  associ- 
ates from  other  civic  groups.  The  Com- 
mittee has  since  maintained  a  program 
of  preservation  and  improvement.  Sack, 
descendant  of  two  Union  Civil  War  vet- 
erans, reports  that  the  first  interment 
was  of  a  Samuel  Adams,  in  1815.  A 
nearby  street  bears  his  name.  Among 
the  veterans  of  four  wars  buried  there 
are  two  from  the  War  of  1812,  35  from 
the  Civil  War,  two  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  two  from  WWl. 
■ 

Historic  Gadsby's  Tavern  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  a  national  landmark  predating  the 
birth  of  the  nation  and  built  in  1752, 
has  been  ceded  to  the  city  by  its  owner. 
Post  24.  The  agreement  calls  for  the  city 
to  restore  completely  the  building  ac- 
quired by  the  Legionnaires  in  1932  in 
time  for  the  national  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  1976,  and  to  accomplish  the 
restoration  with  historical  accuracy.  The 
post  will  continue  to  meet  in  a  portion 
of  the  Tavern  building  added  in  1860. 
■ 

Post  31,  Houma,  La.,  got  an  award  from 
the  Oil  District  Committee,  New  Or- 
leans Area  Council,  presented  by  Dwane 
Krings,  District  Scout  Executive  and 
Post  Adjutant,  for  the  post's  contribution 
of  $5,000  toward  the  Scout  Camp  De- 
velopment Program  to  raise  $1,350,000 
in  the  New  Orleans  Area  Council. 
■ 

Post  25's  Team  No.  1,  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
and  U.S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  Post  36, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  the  1972 
winners  of  the  rifle  and  pistol  team 
championships  respectively,  in  the  NRA- 
American  Legion  Postal  matches.  In 
rifle.  Post  25  fired  a  score  of  1,147,  and 
in  pistol,  the  D.C.  entry  shot  1,1 10.  This 
was  the  11th  consecutive  year  of  firing 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Nat'l  Rifle  As- 
soc. of  America  and  the  Legion.  Firing  a 
perfect  score  of  300,  Howard  Ross  of 
Thatcher,  Ariz.,  is  the  Nat'l  Individual 
Pistol  winner.  Paul  Seyfrit,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  was  second  with  299.  The 
rifle  winner  was  Daniel  Comstock,  of 
Hartland,  Vt.,  with  298;  runner-up  was 
Steve  Zinsmaster,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  with 
295. 
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Post  501,  N.Y.,  honors  Walter  Cronkite. 

Walter  Cronkite,  famed  newscaster,  was 
given  the  Frank  M.  Hawks  Award  at  the 
32nd  annual  dinner  of  Air  Service  Post 
501,  New  York.  In  the  photo,  Cronkite 
(left),  honored  for  his  services  to  aero 
space  through  the  years,  receives  the 
plaque  from  noted  explorer  and  PPCmdr 
Bernt  Balchen.  At  right  is  PPCmdr 
Harry  Bruno,  who  presided.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Lowell  Thomas;  Rear 
Adm.  J.  D.  Ramage;  and  Maj.  Gen. 
David  M.  Jones,  one  of  General  Doo- 
little's  Tokyo  raiders. 


N.J.  Rehab  award  to  K.  of  C,  Perth  Amboy. 

The  Legion's  Middlesex  County,  N.J., 
Executive  Committee  presented  an 
award  from  the  Department's  Hospital 
and  Rehabilitation  Program  to  the  San 

COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

Lackland  AFB,  Sc|dn  3702,  Texas,  Basic  Tng 
prior  to  May  l(i,  1971 — Need  information  from 
any  comrades  who  knew  of  accident  to  Frank 
Vigil,  who  fell  while  going  through  confidence 
course  (while  coming  down  a  rope).  He 
served  a  short  lime  with  PDU.  Write  "CD136, 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N  Y.  10019" 

3rd  Marine  Div,  B  Motors  (Daiing,  Vietnam, 
Aug.  1966) — Need  information  from  Cpl 
Torries,  Lt  Shaw,  Sgt  Martiniz  and  any  other 
comrades  who  knew  that  Michael  Aaron 
Pcfflcy,  while  on  Operation  Hastings,  was 
sick  for  three  days  and  was  flown  by  heli- 
copter to  USS  Hornet.  Write  "CD137,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Army  Air  Force,  99th  Bomb  Gp,  346th  Sq  (July 
1944  Foggia  Main,  Italy) — Need  to  hear  from 
Ben  Vaiiandingham  (Greenville,  S.C.)  or  any 
other  flight  crew  member  who  knew  that 
the  oxygen  system  malfunctioned  on  a  B-17, 
causing  James  W.  Keichert  to  turn  blue  and 
have  respiratory  troubles.  Write  "CD138, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019" 


Salvador  Council,  No.  299,  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Perth  Amboy,  for  aid  to  dis- 
abled servicemen  and  veterans.  The  aid 
came  through  a  variety  show  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Council  and  Post  45, 
Perth  Amboy,  at  the  William  Grund 
Soldiers'  Home.  Menlo  Park.  In  the 
photo,  1.  to  rt.,  representing  Post  45: 
Leonard  Szaroleta  and  John  Reilly,  Past 
Cmdrs;  John  Krempasky,  Past  Post  and 
County  Cmdr;  for  the  K.  of  C:  Joseph 
Kaminski.  Grand  Knight;  William 
Quirk,  show  producer,  and  Edwin  Tier- 
ney,  show  director. 

■ 

More  than  200  elderly  persons  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  attended  a  Sunday  Senior 
Citizens  Party  (2  to  6  p.m.)  given  by 
Post  3.  The  post  and  Unit  3  arranged 
transportation  from  nursing  homes  and 
housing  projects,  and  some  came  in 
wheelchairs.  The  Ipswich  Bay  Banjo 
Group  played  and  there  was  singing. 
General  chairman  and  originator  was 
Edward  Jones,  a  Past  Post  Cmdr.  Other 
workers  were  Post  Cmdr  Robert  Mc- 
Eachern.  MC  Allyn  Smith.  Charles 
Brown.  Gary  Balzarini,  Eleanor  Porter, 
Arthur  Henault.  and  Rose  Baker. 
■ 

Post  26,  Niles,  Mich.,  dedicated  a  new 
wall  mural,  theme  of  which  is  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever."  Designed  and  painted 
by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dale  Glossenger,  the 
three-dimensional  mural  measures  24x12 
feet  and  consists  of  a  white  stone  wall 
juxtaposed  against  a  blue  sky  back- 
ground. It  contains  flags,  a  silhouette  of 
the  WW2  Iwo  Jima  photo  serving  as 
flagstand,  reproductions  of  a  Sherman 
tank,  a  105mm  towed  artillery  piece,  and 
a  P-38  plane,  together  with  wreaths,  a 
white  cross,  and  a  Star  of  David.  The 
mural  cost  about  $4,000. 

■ 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Oka- 
loosa County.  Fla.,  Drug  Abuse  pro- 
gram, two  representatives  of  Post  235, 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  presented  Max 
Bruner.  Jr..  County  School  Supt.,  with 
copies  of  the  Stamford  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Drug  Abuse  Education.  The 
books,  which  serve  as  aids  to  instructors, 
will  be  placed  in  the  reference  libraries 
of  each  of  the  35  schools  in  the  county. 
In  the  photo  are  Post  235  Cmdr  Alvin 
Hooks,  Jr.,  Bruner,  and  Mrs.  Theodore 


^^^^^ 


Jazwienski,  Community  Service  Com- 
mittee Chmn,  Dep't  of  Florida,  Western 
Area. 

■ 

Whippany  (N.J.)  Post  155  sent  a  truck- 
load  of  nonperishable  food  to  victims  of 
floods  in  Pennsylvania. 


In  Louisiana,  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  signs 
act  giving  advance  education  assistance 
to  children  and  spouses  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  From  left:  Dep't  Cmdr  John  Guiro- 
vich,  Jr.;  State  Senator  Harvey  Peltier, 
Jr.,  bill's  author  and  Dep't  Legislative 
Chmn;  and  Dep't  Adjutant  Wilson  Hebert. 
■ 

Post  1195,  Wasco,  111.,  presented  a  Linde 
portable  oxygen  unit  to  the  Veterans 
Assistance  Commission  in  Geneva,  111., 
to  be  used  in  transporting  veterans  with 
heart  conditions,  emphysema,  etc.  In  the 
photo,  1.  to  rt.,  are  Commission  member 
John  Durham,  Past  Cmdr  Fox  Valley 
Post  798;  Ernest  Begerman,  Past  Cmdr 
Post  1195,  making  the  presentation  to 
Wally  Perez,  Amvets  Post  103,  Commis- 
sion chairman;  Commission  Superinten- 
dent John  Weisgerber;  and  Commission 
member  Vincent  Schuster,  Amvets  Post 
103  Cmdr. 


Post  235,  Fla.  aids  school  drug  fight. 


Post  1195,  III.:  portable  oxygen  unit 
■ 

Post  23,  of  Keyport,  N.J.,  conducting  the 
flag  raising  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bay- 
shore  Community  Hospital  in  Holmdel, 
pledged  $5,000  (payable  over  five  years) 
to  the  hospital.  One  of  the  rooms  will 
be  named  for  the  post. 

■ 

The  Legion  in  Portage,  Pa.,  grants  the 
Portage  Women's  Club  free  use  of  the 
post  home  for  a  Well  Baby  Clinic,  at 
which  any  child  can  receive  all  necessary 
immunizations.  About  1,500  children  a 
year  are  processed. 
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For  the  past  25  years,  Post  34  and  Unit 
34,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  joined  with 
other  organizations  in  a  semi-annual 
Naturalization  Day  Dinner,  honoring 
immigrants  naturalized  in  the  local  court. 
Co-chairmen  are  Post  34's  Americanism 
chairman,  George  Yeager,  and  Unit  34's 
Americanism  chairman,  Mrs.  James 
Mayer.  Honored  guests  are  the  persons 
naturalized  that  day.  Ten  high  school 
students  are  invited  as  guests.  Everyone 
else  pays  for  his  own  meal.  The  new 
citizens  are  given  flags,  patriotic  books 
and  other  gifts. 

■ 

Post  87,  High  Point,  N.C.,  gave  $1,000 
to  the  T.  Wingate  Andrews  H.S.  march- 
ing band,  one  of  12  bands  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Olympic  Marching  Band 
competition.  The  band  will  be  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland  in  late  August. 


PIIiiTO  I'.y  .T\MES  HEFFERNAN 


Post  548,  Wis.,  aids  a  school  band. 


Post  548,  Phelps,  Wis.,  gave  $500  to  the 
Phelps  School  Band  for  the  purchase  of 
new  instruments.  In  the  photo,  1.  to  rt., 
are  Gene  Saucke,  District  Administrator 
of  Phelps  Schools;  Chuck  Pearsall.  Band 
Director  of  the  Schools;  Bill  Davies. 
Finance  Officer,  Post  548;  Donald 
Crass,  Post  Adjutant,  and  Ronald  Buell, 
Post  Cmdr. 

■ 

Post  58,  Belleville,  III.,  gave  a  language 
master  library,  costing  $1,236,  to  the 
St.  Clair  Children's  Center  for  Be- 
havioral Development  at  Cahokia.  The 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Entllng  June  30,  1972 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-June  30,  1972  $  935,934 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   12,712,719 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   119,769 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1972   4,218 

New  Applications  rejected   1,641 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  fiat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 


Post  58,  III.,  gives  teaching  aids. 


center  provides  a  combined  mental 
health  and  special  education  program. 
In  the  photo,  Leonard  Schultz  (left). 
Children  &  Youth  chmn,  and  Post  Cmdr 
Jim  Siebert  present  a  teaching  machine 
to  Dr.  Michael  Stern,  director  of  the 
Center. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman,  profiled  in 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  as  "the  father 
of  the  Nevada  State  Park  System."  A 
Legion  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  by  act  of  the 
1968  Nat'l  Convention,  Miller,  said  the 
Gazette  story,  was  chairman  of  the 
original  Nevada  State  Park  Commission 
in  March  1935,  served  under  four  gov- 
ernors, and  was  recently  appointed  to 
another  four-year  term. 

■ 

Frank  A.  Lockwood,  Legionnaire  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  named  superintendent  of 
Arlington  Nat'l  Cemetery.  He  has  been 
the  deputy  superintendent  since  1968. 
■ 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, elected  a  member  of  the  Nat'l 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America; 
he  has  also  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Library  Assoc. 

■ 

Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  E.  Roy 
Stone,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  given  the 
State's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Award 
by  Lt.  Gov.  Earle  E.  Morris. 


DEATHS 


Lawrence  C.  Knox,  72,  of  Wayne,  Mich., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1943-44),  and  Past 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  (1947- 
49). 

George  Brundidge,  of  Ardmore,  Okla., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1959-60). 

■ 

James  R.  Bolin,  of  Paris,  111.,  who  at- 
tended the  St.  Louis  Caucus  on  May 
8-10,  1919. 


J.  H.  Rose,  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40). 

■ 

Dudley  W.  Windes,  83,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1920-29). 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Arlee  Post  113,  Arlee,  Mont.;  Forest- 
port  Post  1685,  Forestport,  N.Y.;  Vet- 
erans Post  253,  Blackville,  So.  Car.;  and 
Rock  Hill  Post  254,  Rock  Hill,  So.  Car. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

W.  A.  Smith  (1971),  L.  D.  Russell,  C.  W. 
Ryan,  Otis  Vanderpool  and  P.  D.  Beaver  (all 
1972)  Post  171.  Lincoln,  Ark. 

Eugene  Chisam,  William  Weylandt,  Elmer  F. 
Merritt  and  Eugene  (Mike)  Page  (all  1972) 
Post  112,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Max  Berman  and  Dewey  H.  Smart  (both  1972) 
Post  14,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

William  A.  Carmichael  (1972)  Post  398,  Ingle- 
wood,  Calif. 

Michael  Chorak,  Jr.,  Albert  Read,  John  Haeer, 
George  Markell  and  Wesley  Nelson  (all  1972) 
Post  465,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. 

George  Parker  and  Russell  P.  Knoebel  (both 
1972)  Post  540,  Novato,  Calif. 

Vinton  R.  Guy  and  W.  C.  Shorter  (both  1972) 
Post  1,  Denver,  Colo, 

Bartley  Morrow,  Jolin  H.  Phillips,  Philip 
Williams,  J.  R.  Falkner  and  H.  R.  Foley  (all 

1971)  Post  46,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Robert  A.  Smith  and  William  N.  Jordan  (both 

1972)  Post  24,  Champaign,  111. 

Lewis  G.  Schirm  (1971)  Post  475,  Garrison, 
Iowa. 

Gravdon  Murray  (1972)  Post  104,  Harper, 
Kan. 

Omar  N.  Carryer,  LeRoy  Carter,  Oscar  R. 
Day,  James  Everitt  and  Nathan  Fine  (all  1972) 
Post  26,  Hancock,  Md. 

Paul  E.  Melz  (1972)  Post  42  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Charles  Beckman  (1972)  Post  155,  Western- 
port,  Md. 

John  F.   Clark    (1972)   Post  124,  Westfield, 

Mass. 

Noi-man  J.  Gibson  (1972)  Post  299,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Conse  R.  DeLiitis,  Fiore  F.  Ferlo  and  John  T. 
Ferlo  (all  1972)  Post  24,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Michael  Bernardino,  Louis  Friedman,  Robert 
Lalor,  Harry  Reilly  and  Alfred  Reinhardt  (all 
1972)  Post  272,  Rockaway  Beach,  Queens.  N.Y. 

John  J.  McMullen,  Lawrence  M.  Reilly  and 
Fred  Selleck  (all  1970)  Post  275,  Cold  Spring, 
N.Y, 

David  F.  Holscher,  Donald  Korst,  Alden 
Lucas,  Clayton  Machmer  and  Joseph  May  (all 
1971)  Post  527,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

John  Wady  (1971)  Post  678,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  Posner,  John  Sarppraicone,  Fred 
MlUcmann,  Harry  F.  Johnson  and  Hans  O. 
Asdahl  (all  1972)  Post  1132,  Seaford,  N.Y. 

Frank  L.  Reardon,  Andrew  Riesinger,  Clar- 
ence W.  Ripley,  Henry  L.  Roquette  and  Leon  H. 
Stuck  (all  1970)  Post  3.  Dickinson,  No.  Dak. 

John  S.  Wertz,  Aria  D.  Wood,  Oscar  S.  Wood, 
Darley  G.  WoodGeared  and  Leroy  V.  WorkMan 
(all  1970)  Post  11,  Lancaster,  O. 

Donald  J.  Stubblefield,  Lester  R.  Pool  and 
Jack  M.  Highley  (all  1972)  Post  35,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Girard  A.  Walsh  (1972)  Post  3,  Gatun,  C.Z. 

Riley  H.  Gilbert,  Ralph  S.  Gordon,  Elvin  H. 
Kunsman,  H.  Paul  Kutz  and  Wayne  E.  Loy 
(all  1971)  Post  286,  Cressona,  Pa. 

John  Kyrylie  (1969),  Harold  E.  Johnson,  Wal- 
ter M.  Wowk,  Walter  T.  Cirka  (all  1971)  and 
Arthur  Goosetrey  (1971)  Post  85,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

N.  E.  Brown,  Samuel  Rubin,  Leroy  Davis  and 
Marvin  Bushbee  (all  1972)  Post  6,  Columbia, 
S.C. 

E.  H.  "Ted"  Schaefer,  Charles  A.  Slkorra, 
Dale  Thorn,  Grant  Van  Duzee  and  W.  A. 
Wagner   (all  1971)    Post  7,  Huron,  So.  Dak. 

Forrest  G.  Hoff  (1972)  Post  21,  Spencer. 
W.  Va. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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NEWS 


This  highway  marker  was  recently  in- 
stalled in  the  Monroe,  Mich.,  rest  area  on 
American  Legion  Memorial  Highway  1-75 
and  sponsored  by  Post  187,  Detroit.  Ad- 
miring it  are,  I.  to  rt.,  Post  Cmdr  Roy 
Klimbal  and  First  Zone  Cmdr  Robert  West. 


Thomas  W.  Moore  (1972)  Post  506,  Iron  River 
Wis. 

James  H.  Cassidy  (1972)  Post  42.  Gillette, 
Wyo. 


Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  11 'e  membership.  ^ 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10!119. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  La  Inf  &  114th  Eng— (Oct.)  G.  L.  Jeansonne, 

3514  Hqlsey  St.,  Alexandria,  La.  71301 
4th  Base  PO— (Oct.)  Howard  Gatchell,  Box  115, 

Granite  Falls,  Minn.  56241 
4th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  M  (Alaska  WW2)— (Nov.) 

Wesley  Jamieson,   327-20th  Ave.  No.,  East 

Grand  Forks,  Minn.  56721 
7th  Reg't— (Sept.)  Wm.  Rasp,  643  Park  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
8th  Inf— (Nov.)  Henry  Buckley,  2030  Vallejo 

St.,  Apt.  903,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94123 
12th    Sta  Hosp — (Oct.)    Marian    Kainer,  123 

Brackenridge  Ave.,  Apt.  104,  San  Antonio, 

Tex.  78209 

23rd  Reg't,  Weapons  Co  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Harold 

Koenig,  259  Nassau  Blvd.,  W.  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
27th  Div— (Sept.)  George  Rogers,  P.O.  Box  964, 

Troy.  N.Y.  12181 
38th  Sta  Hosp — (Oct.)  Hy  Altman,  3  Essex  Lane, 

Suffern,  N.Y.  10901 
42nd  Div  (WWl,  WW2)— (Nov.)   Ted  Elwert, 

117  Ada  Way,  Sacramento,  Cal.  95819 
47th  Gen  Hosp  (WW2)— (Oct.)  John  Harrison, 

Box  218  Rt  7,  Easley,  S.C.  29640 
59th  Arm'd  Inf  Bn,  Co  A— (Oct.)  Eldon  Miller, 

1067  Lyman  St.,  Galesburg,  111.  61401 
62nd    Art'y,    CAC    Supply    Co— (Oct.)  Neal 

PfafFenberger,  Rt.  1,  Seymour,  Ind.  47274 
64th  Chem  Depot  Co  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Donald 

Downs,  814  Pearson  Dr..  Joliet,  111.  60435 
66th  Field  Art'y  Brigade  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Richard 

Martin,  12105  S.W.  72nd  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
80th  Chem  SC  Co — (Oct.)  John  Kostynick,  431 

Green  Ave.,  East  Meadow,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11554 
8!st  Div  (WWl  &  WW2)— (Oct.)  Van  Trexler, 

705  Englewood  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27403 
82nd  Div— (Oct.)  82nd  Div.  Assn.  60-41  Myrtle 

Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.Y.  11227 
90th  Div— (Oct.)   P.  D.  Steel,  7816  Crescent, 

Raytown,  Mo.  64138 
10.5th  Field  Art'v— (Oct.)  Jerome  O'Brien,  177 

E.  75th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 


106th  Field  Art'y  (WWl,  WW2  &  Peace  Time) 

— (Oct.)  Francis  Saelzler,  15  Waltham  Ave., 
Lancaster,  N.Y.  14086 

108th  Evac  Hosp— (Oct.)  Ora  Daniel,  409  N. 
Park  St.,  Kewanee,  111.  61443 

108th  Inf,  2nd  Bn  (WW2)— (Oct.)  John  Moulton, 
104  Florack  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14621 

109th  Eng  Reg't  (WWl)— (Oct.)  H.  S.  Seymour, 
601  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68102 

114th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Frank  Wor- 
rell, P.O.  Box  154,  Ruston,  La.  71270 

115th  AAA  90  mm.  Bat  C  (WW2)— (Oct.) 
Howard  Brennan,  Sr.,  Craig  Rd.,  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960 

115th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Harold 
Gardner,  974  Clayton  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  94117 

121st  Car  Co  &  103rd  QM  Reg't,  Co  D— (Oct.) 
Harold  Casper,  556  State  St.,  Hamburg,  Pa. 
19526 

124th  Cav,  Tp  F— (Oct.)  E.  L.  Warren,  Star  Rt 

Box  55,  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.  76067 
129th  Inf,  2nd  Bn  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Joe  Potocek, 

Hq  Company,  RT  1  Box  288A,  Zion,  111.  60099 
135th  AAA  Gun  Bn — (Oct.)  Leonard Foerschner, 

39  Park  St.  North  East,  Penna.  16428 
139th  Inf,  Co  D  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Lloyd  Hemphill, 

314  N.  State,  Caney,  Kan.  67333 
139th  Inf,  Co  L  (WWl)— (Oct.)   Elmer  Holt, 

415  N.  Washington,  Wellington,  Kan.  67152 
143rd  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (Nov.)  M.  P.  Stewart, 

1475  Cartwright,  Beaumont,  Tex.  77701 
144th  Inf,  Co  E  (WWl)— (Oct.)  T.  N.  Winston, 

812  W.  6th  St.,  McGregor,  Tex.  76657 
144th   Reg't— (Oct.)    W.   J.   Hefner,    1221  W. 

Drew  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76110 
151st  Inf,  Co  H— (Oct.)  Cecil  Haupt,  645  Lin- 
lawn  Dr.,  Wabash,  Ind.  46992 
157th  Inf— (Nov.)   Mel  Almire,  409  Florence, 

Denver,  Colo.  80231 
158th  Field  Hospital  Co  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Con- 
rad Baker,  1937  Park  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
160th  Inf,  Co  F  (WW2)— (Nov.)  Jack  Utecht, 

17832  N.  Charleston  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85032 
164th  Inf— (Oct.)   Carl  Garbe,  P.O.  Box  672, 

Minot,  N.  Dak.  58701 
174th  MP  Bn— (Oct.)  Clarence  Hart,  3821  SE 

Tomahawk  Trail,  Topeka,  Kan.  66619 
187th  Airborne  Reg  Combat  Team— (Oct.)  Neil 

Kreidler,  Box  155,  Burkburnett,  Tex.  76354 
234th  Ord  Gp  &  Supporting  Units  (WW2)— 

(Oct.)    A.    A.    Broccoletti,    P.O.    Box  626, 

Plainfield,  N.J.  07061 
239th  Eng,  Co  C— (Sept.)  Jim  Andrews,  New 

Marshfield,  Ohio  45766 
301st  GHQ,  MP  Bn,  Co  A— (Oct.)  James  Rourke, 

404  Cleveland  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06604 
302nd  Inf,  Co  L — (Oct.)  Charles  Misner,  4641 

Warsaw  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46806 
328th  Inf  Combat  Team— (Oct.)  Allen  Gordon, 

10  Leland  St.,  Rockland,  Me.  04841 
332nd  Eng  Reg't— (Oct.)  Fisher  Tichenor,  919 

Frederica  St.,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301 
354th   Inf— (Oct.)    Frank   Whaley,   205  Ruby 

St.,  Paris,  Mo.  65275 
389th,  Bat  C— (Oct.)  Mel  Goetze,  6276  Charlotte- 

ville  Rd.,  Nefane,  N.Y.  14108 
449th  AAA  Bn,  Bat  B— (Oct.)  Frank  Csencsitz, 

234  9th  St.,  Northampton,  Pa.  18067 
469th  AAA  BW  (WW2)— (Oct.)   Jim  Murray, 

Box  2056,  San  Diego,  Cal.  92112 
496th  AAA  Gun  Bn— (Oct.)  Frank  Keller,  149 

Amsterdam,  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14150 
502nd   A  A   Bn — (Oct.)    Norman   Robson,  Jr., 

1694  The  Circle,  Ellwood  Pk.,  Washington, 

Pa.  15301 

505th  MP  Bn,  Co  B— (Oct.)  Samuel  Ruff,  166 

Butler  Ave.,  S.I.,  N.Y.  10307 
529th  MP  Co   (Hq  USAREUR,  Heidelberg)— 

(Nov.)  John  McPherson,  Claire  Towers  11-H, 

1041  Marion  St.,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201 
551st  AAA— (Oct.)  Benjamin  Knauf,  58  Wright 

Rd.,  Henrietta,  N.Y.  14467 
701st  MP  Bn,  Co  D  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Lyall  Al- 
bright, 935  N.  Center  St.,  Lake  City,  Iowa 
724th  TROB  (Korea)— ( Oct.)  Lynn  Moore,  40 

W.  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19119 
729th  ORD  Lt  Maint  Co— (Oct.)  Daniel  Deal, 

Box  206,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  21078 
741st  Tank  Bn,  Co  A— (Sent.)  Orval  Murry,  435 

S.  Main  St.,  Malvern,  Ark.  72104 
776th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Oct.)   Roland  Apple- 
gate,  642  N.  Ave.  48,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90042 
816th  Avn  Eng— (Oct.)  Albert  Carita,  2233  S. 

20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19145 
820th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Oct.)  Steven  Siekierka, 

24931  S.  Sylbert  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48239 
866th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  C— (Oct.)  Robert  Ras- 

mussen,  1556  Smizer  Mill  Rd.,  Fenton,  Mo. 
901st  Ord.  HAM  Co  &  Co  H;  57th  QM  Co— 

(Oct.)  Vincent  Giglio,  49  Furnace  Dock  Rd., 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10520 
977th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Oct.)  A.  A.  Guerra.  260 

Allen  St..  Ea.st  Longmeadow,  Mass.  01028 
3466th    Ord    MAM    Co    (WW2)— (Oct.)  Jack 

Lumsden.  4361  Clarkwood  Parkway,  Warrens- 

ville  Hts,  O.  44128 
Ambulance  Serv(with  French  &  Italian  Armies) 

—(Oct.)   Thomas  Ellis,  209  E.  Maple  Ave., 

Merchantville,  N.J.  08109 
Base  Hosp  19  (WWl)— (Oct.)  George  Taylor, 

121  Glenbriar  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14616 


Combat  Glider  Pilots  (WW2)— (Nov.)  Bickett 
Ellington,  P.O.  Box  1897,  High  Point,  N.C. 

Washington  Coast  Art'y — (Nov.)  Floyd  Oles, 
1018  S.  60th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98408 

NAVY 

6tli  Seabees — (Oct.)  James  Trainer,  Box  J,  Cuba, 
Mo.  65453 

28th  Seabees  (WW2)— (Oct.)  B.  A.  Petruccione, 

12  Imperial  Dr.,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.  13413 
50th    Seabees— (Oct.)    William    Lamont,  9017 

Memory  Trail,  Wonder  Lake,  111.  60097 
69th  Seabees — (Oct.)  Eric  Arenberg,  270-104th 

St.,  Stone  Harbor,  N.J.  08247 
302nd  Seabees— (Nov.)  William  Zebrowski,  23 

Spring  St.,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  01075 
USS  Briareus  (AR12,  WW2,  Nov  '43-Nov  '46)— 

(Oct.)  W.  J.  Caldwell,  P.O.  Box  660,  Wayne 

N.J.  07470 

USS  Canberra  (CA  70,  Cag2)— (Oct.)  Jerry  Der 

Boghosian,  P.O.  Box  1602  Portland,  Me.  04104 
USS  Gilmer  (DD233)— (Oct.)   Louis  Meindle, 

4447  N.  36th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53209 
USS  Joseph  T.  Dickman  (Coast  Guard)— (Oct.) 

Edward  Polokoff,  1118  N.  West  19th  St.,  Fort 

Lauderdale,  Fla.  33311 
USS  Loy  (APD  56,  DE160)— (Oct.)  Carl  Fink, 

Box  260,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 
USS   New  Mexico — (Oct.)    Anthony  Lofurno. 

2076  54th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  92105 
USS  Oklahoma— (Sept.)  Al  Lawrence,  Box  644, 

Wilmington,  Calif.  90744 
USS  Philadelphia  (CL41) — (Oct.)  Frank  Amoro- 

son,  93  Dunbar  St.,  Somerset,  N.J.  08873 
USS  Smith  (DD378)— (Oct.)  Jon  Mellett,  4963 

Auburn  Dr.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  92105 
Co  47-129  USNTC  (San  Diego)— (Oct.)  Russell 

Dietz,  9443  Camulos,  Mont-Clair,  Calif.  91763 
Coast  Guard  SPAR— (Oct.)  Ynl  Hellen  Wells, 

630  Sansome  St.,  Rm.  918,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

94126 

Navy  Club  of  USA— (Sept.)  Gene  Backofen, 
P.O.  Box  29,  1602  Wells  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
46801 

Teddy  Roosevelt's  Great  White  Fleet — (Dec.) 
E.  G.  Richard,  2761  5th  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
92103 


AIR 

7th  Ftr  Cmd— (Oct.)   Norman  Travis,  973  N. 

Sheridan  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219 
15th  Trp  Carrier  Sqdn— (Oct.)  Keith  Larson, 

1323  Maple  St.,  Niles,  Mich.  49120 
28th  Photo  Recon  Sqdn— (Oct.)  Raymond  Ott, 

275  Roosevelt  Dr.,  Derby,  Conn.  06418 
60th  Ftr  Sqdn— (Oct.)  John  Brindle,  14B  Bodnar 

St.,  Bemardsville,  N.J.  07924 
79th  Ftr  Sqdn,  16th  Serv  Sqdn— (Oct.)  Harold 

Klaehn,   5606  Lillie  St.,   Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

46806 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Joseph  Lafond, 

321  Charles  St.,  Woodburn,  Ore.  97071 
451st  Bomb  Sqdn— (Oct.)  Kenneth  Cohen,  220 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
457th  Air  Serv  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Dale  Mc- 

Naul,  57  State  St.,  Mansfield,  O.  44907 
868th  Bomb  Sqdn  H— (Nov.)  Dr.  Vince  Splane, 

3236  W.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Air  Command — (Oct.)    Franklin  Owens,  P.O. 

Box  7,  Mary  Esther,  Fla.  32569 
Pilot  Class  1947-C— (Oct.)  Bob  Campion,  P.O. 

Box  396,  Addison,  Tex.  75001 
Stewart  Field,  N.Y.  Personnel  (WW2)— (Oct.) 

Russell    Brock,    Four    Seasons    Apts.  3004, 

Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789 

MISCELLANEOUS 

58th  Serv  Sqdn  &  8th  Purs  Gp  Hq  (1933-36), 
Langley  Field,  Va.— (Oct.)  William  Shawley, 
Sr..  1002  A.S.  Railroad  Ave.,  Santa  Maria, 
Cal  93454 

Retreads(WWl,  WW2)— (Sept.)  WiUiam  Shaffer. 
809  So.  Circle  Dr.  (Apt.  2-E),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80910 


Post  80  and  Unit  80,  Downers  Grove,  III., 
brought  homemade  cookies  and  candy 
and  gifts  to  patients  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Hosp.  Chmn  Herb  Morrison  took  photos  for 
men  to  send  home.  Shown  here  with  staff 
members  are  some  of  19  who  made  trip. 
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100%  Polyester  GENUINE 

DOUBLEKNITS 

with  their  famous  GOOD  LOOKS  and  EXTRA  COMFORT 


Pairs 
EXECUTIVE 
SLACKS 
for  only 


actuaHY  PaV'OQ 


$20 

no ' 


y^^Ti^i^^^^^^  and  getting 

foro^^^^ 

Now  it's  like  getting  one  FREE! 

No  Iron,  100%  Polyester  DoubleKnit.  Handsome 
Modified  Flare  Bottoms.  Slash  Pockets.  Wide  Belt  Loops, 
for  today's  wide  belts.  And,  the  smartest,  most  sensible 
price  around.  Try  Haband  and  see  for  yourself! 

If  You  Are  Already  Wearing  DoubleKnits 
WE  SALUTE  YOU!! 

ou  know  about  their  good  looks,  amazing  comfort,  and  easy 
care  convenience.  But  oh,  that  price!  Now,  Haband's  look  like 
$25  per  pair  -  cost  only  $19.95,  and  that's  for  TWO  PAIR! 

The  handsome  colors  and  perfect  fit  will  please  you,  too. 

Only  Haband  carries  all  these  sizes 

you  never  thought  existed  in  Knits 


EBB3  29|30|3l|32|33l34|35l36l37|38|39|40|4l|42|43|44|45|46|47l48|49|50|5l|52 
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fOUR  SIZ 

:e  IS  o^ 

\TVi 

[IS  CHA 

your  search  has  ended, 

You've  waited  long  enough.  Ask  your  wife.  Ask  your  secretary.  Ask  the  finest 
men's  shop  in  town,  and  they'll  say  the  new  DoubleKnits  are  for  you.  Try  it! 

__lt^s_Like_  Savjni: _$5.00_oii_  EyeryPaIr!  _ 
"  Haband  s  100%  POLYESTER   0%  pairs  ig  AQR' 

DOUBLE  KNITS  2  19 


HABAND  COMPANY 
Direct  Service  Department 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey  07508 


Gentlemen:  I  can't  wait  to  try  these  new  Knits! 
Please  rush  paii  for  which  I  enclose  $  

(guarantee:  tf  I  am  not  ) 00%  delighted 

I after  inspecting  them,  every  penny  I  paid  you 
t 

|703-05 


COLOR 

How 
Many 

WAIST 

INSEAM 

BLUE 

Lt.BROWN 

OLIVE 

GREY 

will  be  refunded  promptly. 

703-05 

Name 


3  pr.  29.70    4  pr.  39.20 


(please  print i 


Apt. 


jStreet   # 

L HABAND  COMPANY  ic.y 


State 


ZIP 
.CODE 
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FOR  PEACE  OF  MIND 
INSIST  ON 


Security  is  vital  to  your  peace 
of  mind.  That's  why  you  should 
insist  on  Master  when  you  have 
a  security  problem  .  .  . 


MONEY  AND  PROPERTY  PITFALLS 
WHEN  YOU  MOVE  TO  ANOTHER  STATE 

  (Continued  from  page  13)  


you  want  to  be  sure  the  lease  was  for  an 
original  period  of  98  years  or  more; 
otherwise  no  homestead  exemption  from 
taxation. 

The  taxation  of  tangible  personal 
property — household  furniture,  clothing, 
jewelry,  etc. — presents  a  lot  of  problems. 
That  antique  chair  you  inherited  from 
your  great-grandfather  might  be  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  to  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  want  it  taxed  at  that  valuation. 
In  former  years  there  was  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  in  assessing  and 
collecting  taxes  on  this  class  of  property 
that  the  1967  legislature  passed  a  law, 
carried  forward  and  confirmed  by  the 
1969  legislature,  exempting  from  taxa- 
tion all  "household  furnishings,  wearing 
apparel,  effects  of  the  person  actually 
employed  in  the  use  of  serving  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  the  owner  and  not  held 
for  commercial  purposes."  So  now  you 
may  have  household  goods  of  any  value 
to  serve  your  "creature  comforts"  and 
these  goods  are  not  subject  to  annual 
taxation. 

ANY  TANGIBLE  personal  property  used 
for  production  of  income,  such  as 
furniture  and  furnishings  in  an  office  or 
rental  apartment,  is  taxable.  A  tax  re- 
turn covering  such  items  must  be  filed 
not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year,  and 
a  10%  penalty  is  assessed  for  failure  to 
file  a  return. 

Motor  vehicles,  boats,  trailers,  trailer 
coaches  and  mobile  homes  are  subject  to 
an  annual  license  tax,  but  to  no  other  an- 
nual tax. 

Now  we  come  to  the  tax  that  I  wish 
we  didn't  have  here  in  Florida,  and  that 
is  the  intangible  tax  on  savings,  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities.  I  consider 
the  intangible  tax  to  be  unfair,  inequi- 
table and  stupid.  It  is  not  an  income  tax, 
but  in  a  way  it  is  worse  than  an  income 
tax  because  it  is  levied  on  assets  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  produce  any 
income.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  a 
capital  levy.  The  only  good  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  rates  are  low,  the  tax  being 
one  mill  per  dollar  or  $1.00  per  thou- 
sand dollars  of  valuation  on  stocks  and 
bonds.  Some  years  ago  the  legislature 
raised  the  tax  to  two  mills,  which  is  the 
constitutional  limit.  This  raised  so  much 
protest  that  the  tax  was  reduced  to  one 
mill,  and  seems  likely  to  stay  there  in- 
definitely. 

When  the  intangible  tax  law  was  first 
passed  many  years  ago,  it  was  generally 
assumed  to  be  aimed  at  a  few  Palm  Beach 
millionaires,  and  the  average  man  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  Enforcement  pro- 
cedures were  very  lax  and  the  tax  pro- 
duced little  income.  But  in  1971  there 
was  a  general  revision  of  Chapter  199, 
Florida  Statutes,  to  take  effect  as  of  Jan- 


uary 1,  1972,  which  hits  everyone  who 
has  taxable  intangibles. 

In  1972,  a  new  form  requiring  a  very 
detailed  listing  of  your  intangibles  was 
instituted.  The  reportable  (and  taxable) 
list  includes  your  interest  in  any  trust, 
promissory  notes  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, annuities,  stocks  and  bonds.  You 
must  file  your  return  by  June  30th  of 
each  year  and  your  intangible  tax  is  based 
on  the  value  of  your  assets  as  of  the  last 
day  of  business  the  previous  December. 

You  may  need  the  help  of  a  lawyer  to 
determine  what  intangible  tax  you  owe 
on  a  trust  or  annuity  in  which  you  have 
interest,  since  the  conditions  of  trusts 
and  annuities  are  often  complicated.  One 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  tax  on  annuities 
is  that  if  you  live  to  age  99  the  tax  col- 
lector won't  ask  for  any  more  tax  on  any 
annuity  of  yours. 

You  do  not  report  U.S.  Government 
bonds  nor  Florida  municipal  bonds,  as 
they  are  exempt  from  the  state  tax. 

Stock  in  a  national  bank  outside  of 
Florida  is  not  taxable,  but  stock  in  na- 
tional banks  in  Florida  is  taxable.  Stocks 
in  practically  all  other  corporations,  no 
matter  where,  are  taxable. 

If  you  hold  a  mortgage  note  on  some- 
body's property  in  another  state,  it  is 
subject  to  the  annual  intangible  tax.  But 
if  you  hold  a  mortgage  on  property  in 
Florida,  this  is  taxed  at  two  mills  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  is  recorded,  and  is  not 
reportable  or  taxable  thereafter. 

When  you  have  made  your  annual  re- 
port on  intangibles,  you  must  return  it 
and  pay  the  tax  with  the  return.  But  the 
law  provides  that  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
if  your  tax  comes  to  less  than  $5.00. 
Evidentlv  the  theory  here  is  that  a  tax  of 
less  than  $5.00  is  hardly  worth  collecting. 
There  are  discounts  for  paying  early,  and 
tough  additional  charges  for  paying  late 
or  for  undervaluing  your  intangibles.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  fail  or  refuse  to  re- 
port and  pny  what  is  owed. 

The  new  law  also  contains  various 
provisions  for  checking  up  on  you  to 
make  sure  you  report  all  your  intangi- 
bles. Every  corporation  doing  business 
in  Florida  is  required  to  file  with  the  tax 
department,  on  or  before  April  1  of  each 
year,  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  Florida  residents  who  were  holders 
of  its  securities  as  of  December  31  of 
the  preceding  year.  Your  tax  assessor  is 
authorized  to  disclose  information  shown 
on  your  tax  return  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  the  United  States,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  tax  assessor 
also  obtains  information  about  your 
federal  tax  returns  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  So  you  better  be  sure 
to  list  all  your  stocks  and  bonds  on  your 
intangible  tax  return,  and  all  the  divi- 
dends and  interest  from  them  on  your 


Guards  against  towaway  theft.  Sizes  to 
fit  most  trailer  couplers.   Only  $12.95 

Insist  on  Master 
for  your  security  needs. 

Master  Lock  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  53245 
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federal  income  tax  return,  because  Big 
Brother  is  watching  you  with  both  eyes. 

I  believe  I  have  now  covered  all  of  the 
taxes  you  will  encounter  in  Florida,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  we  have  a  general 
sales  tax  and  a  gasoline  tax. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  impress  on 
you  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  advisability 
of  taking  your  property  with  you  when 
you  move  your  legal  residence  from  one 
state  to  another.  One  of  the  worst  tax 
mistakes  a  man  can  make  is  to  have  his 
legal  residence  in  one  state  and  his  assets 
in  another.  In  the  first  place,  this  means 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  probating 
your  will  in  two  states  instead  of  one. 
And  in  the  second  place,  it  may  well 
mean  that  on  your  death  the  tax  depart- 
ment of  your  former  state  will  not  permit 
the  removal  of  your  property  from  that 
state  without  payment  of  a  substantial 
inheritance  tax. 

Even  though  you  do  send  a  copy  of 
your  affidavit  of  domicile  to  the  tax  de- 
partment of  your  former  state,  as  I  have 
suggested,  don't  assume  that  this  is  going 
to  be  accepted  as  definite  and  final  proof 
that  you  no  longer  reside  there.  Any 
state  hates  to  lose  a  taxpayer,  and  your 
former  state  is  no  exception.  You  may 
be  sure  that  when  you  die  your  former 
state  is  going  to  try  to  collect  a  tax  from 
your  estate,  and  the  easiest  and  surest 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  left  no  property  there  on  which 
such  a  tax  can  be  levied. 

Of  course,  you  can't  move  real  estate, 
but  you  should  remove  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  notes,  bank  accounts  and 
anything  else  that  can  be  moved. 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  law  that  a 
man  can  have  only  one  domicile.  But  it 
is  a  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the 
United  States  that  each  state  can  decide 
for  itself  where  that  domicile  is.  Many 
an  estate  has  been  taxed  in  several  states, 
each  of  which  agreed  that  the  deceased 
had  only  one  domicile — namely  in  the 
state  that  made  the  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  ordinarily  not  intervene  in 
such  matters,  so  the  decisions  of  the  states 
as  to  where  your  legal  domicile  is  are 
usually  final,  even  though  they  may  be 
in  conflict. 

So  when  you  move  your  legal  resi- 
dence from  another  state  to  Florida  (or 
to  any  state),  bring  your  movable  prop- 
erty with  you.  THE  END 

In  a  future  issue,  Mr.  Richards  will  dis- 
cuss the  federal  estate  (or  "inheritance") 
tax,  which  Is  the  same  in  all  states.  Origi- 
nally devised  to  soak  the  rich,  it  is  now 
quite  capable  of  soaking  the  poor,  thanks 
to  inflation  and  the  taxing  of  life  Insur- 
ance proceeds.  There  are  many  things 
people  can  do  in  life  to  reduce  their  fed- 
eral estate  taxes,  and  there  are  mistakes 
people,  make  in  ,  managing  their  affairs 
.  whieh  needlessly  cost  them  estate  taxes. 

— Ed/tor 


[snuggle  your  FEETin^ 
DEEP 
COZY 


i>EEP  FLEECE 


Haband's  Deluxe 

100%  ACRYLIC 

WARM  BOOTS 

JUST  TRY  THIS  ON 
&  FEEL  THE  COMFORT 


You  won't  find  a  nicer  way  to  keep  your 
feet  warm  and  dry.  Extra  warm,  extra 
cushiony,  soft  man-made  suede  uppers. 
Plus  acrylic  fleece  lining.  Thick  water- 
proof cushion  crepe  rubber  sole  and  extra 
insulator  midsole.  Stadium  boot  warmth. 
Ski  boot  comfort,  yet  lightweight  and 
good  looking.  And  Relax  -  Haband  mail 
order  service  is  fast  and  convenient. 

They  look  like  those  $20  Boots! 


Refax, 
Stay  Ylarm 

oHi^  095 


Haband's 
All  New  Product  —  Nothing  Else  Like  It! 


To  our  great  surprise,  and  to 
your  sure  delight,  the  price 
didn't  turn  out  bad  either. 
Only  $9.95  in  any  size  for 
a  super  quality  piece  of 
Winter  Equipment.  


Now  an  extremely  comfortable  all-Winter 
shoe.  Warm,  dress  shoe  style  toe  so  you 
can  wear  it  anywhere,  even  to  business  on 
stormy  days.  And  beautifully  made,  as 
thoug'i  costs  didn't  matter. 

WE  URGE  YOU  TO  TRY  THIS  100%  MAN-MADE  AMAZING 
PAIR  OF  BOOTS.  ONLY_$9.95  from  HABAND.  Iuse^thiscouponI  j 

Haband''s' 
Fleece 
Lined 


WARM  BOO 

FlNOYOUR 


95 


HABAND 

PAYS 
POSTAGE 


(2pair  18.95) 


HABAND  COMPANY 

Direct  Service  Department 
265  North  9th  Street 
Peterson,  New  Jersey  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  pair  of  these  Warm 

Boots,  for  whieh  1  enelose  herewith  $ 
GUARANTEE:  If  upon  receipt  I  do  not  choose 
to  wear  them  I  may  return  the  boots  to  you  for 
refund  of  every  penny  I  paid  you. 
704-43 

Name  

please  print 

Street  

City  .  .  .  ...  .   State 


,  n.   I  6V4-7-7V4-8-8%-9- 

^IZC  HERE5J     9'/2-10-10%-1 1-12-13 
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"SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOX" 
PROTECTION 

IN  YOUR  HOME 


SAFE-T-VAULT 

9"  X  17"  x  12' 


A  FIRE-TESTED 

HERCULES 

HOME  VAULT^ 

For  wills,  deeds,  tax  records, 
stocks, bonds, other 
valuables.  Built  like 
a  safe.  Official  SMNA 
fire-resistive  label. 
Wall,  closet  and  portable 
models.  Check  Yellow  Pages  under 
"Safes— Meilink"  for  dealer. 


FROM 
SSS75 

.Eastern  Zone 


^MEILINK  STEEL  SAFE  CO.  ^ 

P.O.  Box  2847  •  Dept.  AL9  •  Toledo.Ohio 43606 

Send  FREE  Household  Inventory  Forms  and 
Home  Vault  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


State. 


.Zip. 


WHO  ELSE 
WANTS  TO 
BEAT  THE 
HORSES? 


I'll  senfl  you  free  information  in  a  plain  envelope 

ahouf.  the  same  method  used  by  "pros"  and 
"insiders"  who  regularly  take  their  place  at  race 
track  payoff  windows.  We  call  it  Itet-O-Meter. 
And  it's  so  good  that  a  doctor  friend  of  ours  from 
San  Diego  informs  us  that  he  won  $17,000  in  two 
weeks,  using  Bet-O-Meter  at  the  Caliente  track, 
for  Trotters  and  Thorobreds. 

BET-O-METER 
INFORMATION  IS  FREE 

Sportswriter  Santaniello  writes  "...  I  came  out 
a  winner  at  all  tracks — thorou(ihhred.  harness  and 
even  dog  races  ..."  Bet-O-NIeter  points  up  only 
"live"  and  "hot"  horses — but  that's  only  part  of 
the  success  story.  Why  not  find  out  for  yourself? 
Write  today — Full  information  is  free! 

A.  G.  ILLICH 

697  East  219  St.  (Dept.  110-F)  Bronx,  N.Y.  10467 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait. 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-9    and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

a.  P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.Y.  10314 


BE  A  TAX  CONSULTANT 


Earn  big  money  In  ever  growing  pro- 
slon.  Our  students  are  earning  lucra- 
tive fees  in  dignified  full  or  part  time 
home-office   business   preparing  income 
tax  returns.  Pays  BIG  in  a  very  short 
time!  No  booklteeping  experience  neces- 
sary. We  train  you  al  home  -md  hell) 
you  start.  Licensed  by  N.Y.  Edu- 
Dpt.  Write  for  free  lllera- 
ture.  Accredited  Member.  NHSC. 
.Approved . 
National  Tax  Training  School 
ansey,   17CD,   N.Y.  109S2 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

 (Continued  from  page  25)  


"Catching  anything?"  the  lancha  com- 
mander called  to  Sabio  in  Spanish,  when 
he  came  within  hailing  distance. 

"No,  the  miserable  fish  are  not  biting 
this  morning,"  Sabio  replied. 

The  Spanish  captain  gave  him  a  sym- 
pathetic shrug  and  sailed  on. 

At  4  p.m.  they  raised  Cuba's  lofty 
Sierra  Maestra  mountains,  and  by  mid- 
night they  hove  to  in  a  bay  under  Mt. 
Turquino,  Cuba's  highest  peak.  At  dawn 
of  April  25  they  were  met  on  a  beach 
near  El  Portillo,  70  miles  west  of  San- 
tiago, by  an  escort  of  ragged  Cuban  guer- 
rillas. Back  in  Washington,  Congress  de- 
clared war  on  Spain  that  day.  By  noon, 
Rowan's  party  was  deep  in  the  jungle  and 
he  was  gasping  in  the  heat.  Still  dressed 
as  a  wealthy  sportsman,  he  began  envy- 
ing his  companions  their  light  cotton 
rags. 

While  they  marched,  Rowan  studied 
the  firepower  of  his  escorts,  and  was  not 
impressed.  Most  were  armed  with  ancient 
rifles  that  looked  as  if  they  might  fly 
apart  at  the  first  shot.  Rowan  was  given 
one  of  these  old  guns,  but  he  decided  to 
rely  on  his  government-issue  Smith  and 
Wesson  revolver,  if  it  came  to  a  shoot- 
out. 

As  THEY  neared  the  main  highway  be- 
tween Portillo  and  Santiago,  the 
guerrilla  leader  barked  a  command  and 
everyone  deserted  the  jungle  trail  to  scat- 
ter widely  in  the  bushes.  Rowan  followed 
them,  not  a  moment  too  soon.  A  detach- 
ment of  well-armed  Spanish  cavalry 
passed  them  on  the  highway,  only  yards 
away.  Rowan  crouched  behind  a  bush, 
pistol  in  one  hand,  rifle  in  the  other.  But 
the  horsemen  passed  without  spotting  any 
of  Rowan's  party.  When  the  Cubans  re- 
formed on  the  trail,  Sabio  explained: 
"We  scattered  in  order  to  deceive  them 
in  the  event  we  had  been  discovered.  We 
covered  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
road  and,  had  firing  commenced,  the 
enemy  would  have  believed  they'd  been 
attacked  in  force  from  ambush.  It 
would  have  been  a  successful  one,  too." 
Sabio  sighed  and  added  with  an  expres- 
sion of  regret,  "But  duty  first  and  pleas- 
ure afterward."  Plainly,  without  Rowan, 
they'd  have  opened  fire  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  they 
stopped  at  a  guerrilla  camp  in  the  jungle. 
In  it  were  a  number  of  deserters  from 
the  Spanish  army.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  Rowan's  identity,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant noticed  the  strong  interest  he 
aroused  among  several  of  the  deserters. 
Hatred  for  the  Americans,  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  Cuban  civil  war,  was  wide- 
spread in  the  army  they'd  deserted.  The 
new  Spanish  captain  general,  Ramon 
Blanco,  who  had  replaced  Weyler,  had 
recently  called  on  the  Cubans  to  join  the 
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Spaniards  as  "the  descendants  of  a  single 
race"  to  fight  the  North  American  in- 
vaders. Rowan's  army  training  told  him 
that  the  deserters  might  include  Spanish 
spies.  He  asked  Sabio  to  keep  the  Span- 
iards under  close  surveillance.  When  he 
went  to  sleep  in  his  hammock  that  night, 
Rowan  had  a  borrowed  machete  in  his 
hand. 

At  midnight,  the  American  heutenant 
was  awakened  by  a  gun  shot  and  leaped 
from  his  hammock.  A  man  lunged  at 
him  out  of  the  dark.  Rowan  struck  him 
with  the  machete  and  the  man  fell, 
groaning.  Lanterns  were  lit  in  the  camp. 


'Taking  my  vacation  next  week.  Going  to 
run  up  to  a  little  cabin  we  have  in  15313 
and  then  spend  a  little  time  in  23323  and 
get  in  a  little  fishing." 
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and  revealed  one  of  the  deserters  at 
Rowan's  feet,  covered  with  blood.  The 
machete  had  cut  through  his  right  shoul- 
der to  the  lung.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
confess  that  he  and  a  fellow  deserter 
were  spies  and  had  decided  that  the 
American  was  bad  news  for  Spain  The 
other  man  was  supposed  to  sneak  out  of 
the  camp  and  warn  the  nearest  Spanish 
outpost.  If  he  failed,  the  first  deserter  was 
to  stab  Rowan  to  death  in  his  hammock. 
An  alert  Cuban  sentry  had  killed  the  de- 
serter who  was  trying  to  reach  the  Span- 
iards, and  his  shot  awakened  Rowan. 

Cuba's  Sierra  Maestra  mountains  now 
faced  Rowan's  party.  The  range  rose  al- 
most vertically  from  sea  level  to  6,560 
feet.  The  Cubans  had  thin  bony  nags 
ready.  Their  sure-footed  agility  and  en- 
durance amazed  Rowan.  Though  he'd 
served  seven  years  in  Indian  territory. 
Rowan  said  that  crossing  the  Sierra 
Maestra  was  "the  hardest  riding  I  ever 
experienced."  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Sierras,  two  local  Cuban  commanders 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


This  is  the  ad  the  Racing  Form  refused  to  print! 


Winning  at  the  Races  May  Not 
Be  Your  Idea  of  Fun,  But... 


Here  I  sit,  trying  to  write  about  Larry 
Voegele.  And  all  the  while  I'm  working 
and  sweating,  the  guy  I'm  writing 
about  is  out  at  the  racetrack.  Not  a 
worry  in  the  world— and  probably  mak- 
ing more  money  in  a  day  than  I  make 
in  a  week. 

What's  his  secret?  He  knows  how  to 
beat  the  races.  Really  knows.  Knows 
so  much  that  he  runs  a  school  for 
handicappers.  (It's  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Which  is  why  he  was 
asked  to  appear  on  "What's  My  Line'') 
He  charges  his  "students"  two  hun- 
dred bucks  apiece.  He  tells  them  that 
if  they're  not  completely  satisfied  hell 
return  every  cent  they've  paid,  and 
nobody  has  ever  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

What's  more,  he  went  on  a  live  radio 
show  (The  Pete  Smith  Show  on 
KMPC,  February  20,  1971)  and  did 
something  that  had  never  been  done 
before.  Mr.  Smith  really  threw  it  to 
him:  asked  him  to  pick  the  winners  in 
the  7  races  that  were  being  run  at 
Santa  Anita,  while  the  program  was  on 
the  air.  Two  out  of  seven  would  have 
been  good  enough  to  show  a  profit. 
Three  would  have  been  phenomenal. 
Larry  Voegele  picked  five! 
If  he'd  been  at  the  track  betting,  say 
$20  on  each  race,  he  would  have 
picked  up  a  cool  $404... net  profit! 
Not  bad  for  an  afternoon's  "work!' 
And  all  the  knowledge  that  Larry  pub- 
licly proved  that  day . . .  every  fact  that 
he  teaches  in  his  $200  course ...  is  in 
his  book. 

If  you've  never  bet  on  a  horse  in  your 
hfe,  you'll  read  and  enjoy  every  word. 
And  end  up  understanding  more  than 
most  guys  who  have  been  following 
the  ponies  all  their  lives. 
If  you're  an  oldtimer,  you'll  skip  the 
background  and  get  right  down  to  the 
nitty  gritty.  If  you  can  forget  what  you 
think  you  know,  if  you  have  the  nerve 
—and  the  discipline— to  follow  his 
methods  to  the  letter,  you  could  make 
more  money  than  you  ever  dreamed 
possible. 

Why?  Because  you'll  know  more  than 
95%  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  track 
—and  you're  betting  against  them!  The 
money  they  lose,  you'll  win!  The  track 
and  tne  state  take  their  cut,  but  there's 
plenty  to  go  around. 
At  Santa  Anita,  for  example,  over 
two  million  dollars  is  bet  every  day. 
And  it's  a  statistical  fact  that  only  one 
out  of  20  walks  out  a  big  winner.  You 
can  be  one  of  them! 
Larry  Voegele  doesn't  look  like  a  race- 
track tout.  He's  not. 
He's  a  college  graduate.  He  was  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  legis- 
lative assistant  to  a  congressman. 


He  was  a  stockbroker,  working  for  a 
major  Wall  Street  firm.  Was  because 
he  found  out  that  investing  in  horse 
races  was  *a/er— and  more  profitable— 
than  trying  to  beat  the  Bulls  and  the 
Bears  at  their  own  game. 
And  that's  the  secret  of  his  book.  He 
approaches  handicapping  as  a  profes- 
sional. It's  scientific.  No  "hunches." 
No  "tips!'  No  so-called  "systems." 
It  isn't  even  "inside  information!'  Just 
simple,  hard  facts.  Facts  that  anyone 
could  see  if  they  knew  what  to  look 
for.  In  short,  if  they  knew  what  Larry 
Voegele  knows— and  tells  in  his  book. 
It'll  take  you  about  an  hour  to  read  it. 
Another  hour  to  practice  what  he 
preaches. 

Then  if  you  do  exactly  as  he  says,  step 
by  step ...  if  you  don't  get  reckless  or 
greedy . . .  you'll  be  on  your  way  to  the 
kind  of  life  you  want. 
Is  that  worth  a  2-hour  investment? 
Because  that's  all  you're  risking.  Just 
time.  Not  money. 

Here's  why:  your  check  or  money  or- 
der will  not  be  deposited  for  two  weeks 
after  your  copy  of  the  book  is  mailed. 
That'll  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
ceive your  book,  read  it  thoroughly, 
and  put  the  principles  into  action. 
If  you're  not  thrilled  with  what  you've 
gained,  just  send  the  book  back  withih 
14  days.  Your  uncashed  check  or  money 
■order  will  be  in  the  return  mail! 
Ever  heard  of  an  ofiFer  .like  that?  No. 
But  there's  never  been  a  book  like  this 
either. 

As  to  the  price— if  you  decide  to  keep 
the  book.  Frankly,  we  didn't  know 
what  to  charge.  It  isn't  just  paper  and 
ink.  It's  information.  Facts  that  dozens 
of  people  have  paid  $200  to  gain— and 
were  satisfied  to  pay. 


Verified  Results  of  the 
Voegele  Professional  Method 
of  Winner  Selection 

Hollywood  Park  (75  days) 

675  Races,  222  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $9.00  32%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $8,480.00 

Atlantic  City  (60  days) 

540  Races,  183  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $9.60  33%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $6,666.00 

Bay  Meadows  (64  days) 

576  Races,  178  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $8.90  31%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $4,356.00 

Santa  Anita  (75  days) 

675  Races,  218  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $8.68  32%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $6,237.00 

Pimlieo,  Winter  1971  (30  Days) 

270  Races,  97  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $9.84  35%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $4,140.00 

Hialeah  (40  days) 

400  Races,  147  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $7.80  37%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet, to  Win:  $3,148.00 

Aqueduct  (42  days) 

378  Races,  127  Winners 

Avg.  Win  Price:  $9.10  33%  Winners 

Net  Profit  $20  Flat  Bet  to  Win:  $3,807.00 


But  there  aren't  many  people  who  can 
afford  that  kind  of  money.  Even  for  a 
sure  thing. 

So  what  do  you  think  about  10  dollars? 
That's  all— 10  dollars.  And  you  have 
something  better  than  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Because  your  check  or 
money  order  won't  even  be  cashed 
unless— and  until— you  decided  to  keep 
the  book  because  it's  worth  a  lot  more. 

Winning  at  the  horse  races,  traveling 
first  class  and  living  in  the  best  hotels 
may  not  be  your  idea  of  fun.  As  for 
me,  I  think  it  sure  beats  working  for  a 
living.  See  you  at  the  track. 

©1972  Financial  Publishers,  466  N.  Western 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90004. 


Financial  Publishers,  Dept.  588-B 

466  N.  Western  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90004 

OK— I'll  take  you  up  on  your  offer.  Send  me  Larry  Voegele's  book.  Enclosed  is 
my  check  or  money  order  for  ten  dollars,  but  DO  NOT  DEPOSIT  IT  FOR 
14  DAYS  AFTER  YOU  SEND  MY  ORDER. 

If  I  return  the  book  within  that  time,  you'll  return  my  payment,  uncashed,  by 
return  mail. 

(Please  print  or  type  shipping  information.  The  book  will  be  mailed  in  a  plain 
wrapper) 
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Enjoy  Independence 

it 


With  A  Sparetime 
BUSINESS 

OF  YOUR  OWN 


a  proven,  practical  way 
spareilme  cash  while  you 
flcvelop  a  raoney-makinK  business  of 
>  our  own  Invcsimtnt  Is  small.  There's 
no  overhead,  no  stock  to  carry,  no 
soiling  Involved.  Automatic  Foley  Saw 
Filer,  easy  to  operate,  files  comblna' 
tlon  saws,  hand,  band  and  circular 
saws.  No  experience  needed. 

Earn  ^3  to  ^6  An  Hour  In  Sparetime 

Gel  .started  now  and  watch  your  buslnes.s  ktow!  Thousands  are 
ic  lasU  tills  easy  way — many  bullfl  a  cofiiplcie  sharpening 
V  with  jear  around  proliis  Vou  can,  loo.  wlih  the  cayy-to- 
■  I'ulcy  Plan — write  us  today! 

FREE  BOOKLET  SHOWS  HOW 

fact  ililcd  booklet  tells  you  how  lo  start  a  spare- 
time  business;  how  to  KCt  new  business.  Hush  coupon. 
Rct  "Money  Making  Faclj)"  and  details  on  E&sy  Pay- 
ment Plan.  No  salesman  will  call. 


Foley  IVIanufacturing  Co. 

939-2  Foley  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55418 
"Money  Making  Facts",  and  Time  Payment 


You're  never 
too  old 

to  hear  better 


Chicago,  111.  — A  free  oflfer  of 
special  interest  to  those  who 
hear  but  do  not  understand 
words  has  been  announced  by 
Beltone.  A  non-operating  model 
of  the  smallest  Beltone  aid  ever 
made  will  be  given  absolutely 
free  to  anyone  answering  this 
advertisement. 

Try  it  to  see  how  it  is  worn 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  without  cost  or  obligation 
of  any  kind.  It's  yours  to  keep, 
free.  It  weighs  less  than  a  third 
of  an  ounce,  and  it's  all  at  ear 
level,  in  one  unit.  No  wires  lead 
from  body  to  head. 

These  models  are  free,  so  we 
suggest  you  write  for  yours 
now.  Again,  we  repeat,  there  is 
no  cost,  and  certainly  no  obliga- 
tion. Write  to  Dept.  4237,  Bel- 
tone Electronics  Corp.,  4201  W. 
Victoria,  Chicago,  111.  60646. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

 (Continued  from  page  46)  


at  the  head  of  200  cavalrymen  joined  the 
party. 

Their  route  led  through  more  miles  of 
solid  jungle,  in  which  they  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  Rowan  rode  to  the 
head  of  the  column  to  see  why.  There 
he  met  coal  black  Lt.  Diniosio  Lopez,  a 
powerful  Cuban  John  Bunyan,  whose 
machete  carved  a  path  for  them  with 
tireless  skill.  "Networks  of  vines  fell  be- 
fore his  steady  strokes  right  and  left. 
Closed  spaces  became  openings,"  Rowan 
said.  This  progress  was  encouraging  ex- 
cept for  the  matter  of  where  it  was  tak- 
ing them.  No  one  seemed  to  know  where 
General  Garcia  was.  They  might  be  get- 
ting closer  to  him — or  farther  away. 

The  general  was  supposedly  besieging 
the  inland  rail  city  of  Bayamo,  and 
Sabio's  course  was  aimed  at  Bayamo.  But 
Garcia  frequently  abandoned  such  sieges 
when  the  Spanish  responded  too  force- 
fully. The  general,  Sabio  explained  to 
Rowan,  was  an  imperious  old  man  who 
never  confided  his  plans  to  anyone.  He 
was  a  hero  of  the  Cuban  revolution  of 
the  1 870's,  known  as  the  Ten  Years  War., 
which  had  been  a  series  of  terrible  Cuban 
defeats.  Rather  than  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  after  one  particularly  disastrous 
fight  in  which  his  followers  were  wiped 
out,  Garcia  had  shot  himself  in  the 
mouth.  Miraculously,  he  survived.  His 
study  of  revolutionary  history  had  made 
him  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  believed  that  eventually  Cuba 
would  become  a  part  of  the  American 
republic.  This  was  also  encouraging  to 
learn.  But  where  was  General  Garcia? 

By  April  30,  Rowan  had  begun  to  won- 
der if  he  was  wasting  his  time  chasing  a 
will-o'-the-wisp.  But  that  same  night, 
Gervacio  Sabio  came  to  Rowan's  ham- 
mock, his  face  aglow.  "He  is  there, 
Senor.  Genera!  Garcia  is  in  Bayamo. 
We  will  see  him  early  in  the  morning." 
The  next  day.  Rowan  and  his  party  rode 
into  the  smoking  ruins  of  this  once 
prosperous  Cuban  city.  Civil  war  had 
reduced  it  from  a  population  of  30,- 
000  to  less  than  2,000.  The  Spanish  gar- 
rison had  pulled  out,  and  the  Cubans 
were  busily  burning  the  blockhouses 
which  had  ringed  the  city.  Rowan 
waited  outside  Garcia's  headquarters 
while  Sabio  explained  things  to  the  gen- 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep  into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 
when  object  is  detected. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
unusual  souvenir  coin. 
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treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
MODELS 

Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


eral  and  produced  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  junta  in  Jamaica  en- 
dorsing Rowan.  Garcia  finally  emerged 
.  from  his  headquarters  to  greet  Rowan 
warmly.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  lieuten- 
ant was  introduced  to  the  general's  staff, 
all  wearing  clean  white  uniforms. 

Calixto  Garcia  stood  well  over  six 
feet,  with  magnificent  pearl  gray  mus- 
taches that  stretched  across  both  cheeks. 
On  his  forehead  was  a  deep  indentation 
left  by  the  exit  of  his  would-be-suicide 
bullet.  Although  he  was  seventy-three, 
he  seemed  vigorous  and  in  thorough  com- 
mand of  himself  and  his  men. 

After  breakfast.  Rowan  sat  down  with 


"I  told  you  it  wouldn't  fit. 
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the  Cuban  commander  and  in  his  fluent 
Spanish  told  him  that  the  American 
President  and  the  War  Department 
wanted  detailed  knowledge  of  Spain's 
military  strength  in  Cuba.  He  explained 
the  desperate  shortage  of  topographical 
maps  of  Cuba  in  America.  Where  could 
they  get  information  on  the  geography  of 
the  country,  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
Spanish  forts — everything  needed  to  lay 
out  a  campaign?  Finally,  what  could  the 
Americans  expect  from  the  Cuban  forces 
under  Garcia? 

Garcia  decided  by  three  p.m.  that  time 
was  precious  and  Rowan  could  never  be 
briefed  well  enough,  fast  enough.  Garcia 
wanted  American  ammunition,  rifles  and 
artillery  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the 
Americans  needed  all  the  intelligence 
they  could  get  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
save  time,  he  would  send  back  to  the 
United  States  with  Rowan  three  of  his 
most  trusted  men — his  chief  of  staff, 
Gen.  Enrique  Collazo;  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Hernandez;  and  a  doctor  named  Vieta, 
who  was  an  expert  on  the  tropical  di- 
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seases  of  Cuba.  Two  sailors,  familiar 
with  the  less  patrolled  north  coast, 
would  go  with  them.  The  Cubans  were 
ready  to  leave  immediately.  Was  Rowan? 
Rowan  could  have  used  some  rest,  but 
he  agreed  readily. 

Near  sundown,  after  a  "reception" 
at  which  Rowan  met  other  members  of 
Garcia's  staff,  he  was  given  a  light  meal, 
and  told  that  his  escort  was  at  the  door. 
General  Garcia  personally  accompanied 
him  to  his  horse,  gave  him  a  Latin  em- 
brace, and  the  American  agent  was  on 
his  way  the  same  day  he'd  arrived. 

Getting  the  message  to  Garcia,  Rowan 
said  later,  was  "an  innocent  ramble 
through  a  fair  country"  compared  to  the 
tension  of  the  trip  back.  Getting  to 
Garcia,  he  had  been  blessed  by  good 
weather,  and  had  been  well  guarded  and 
well  guided.  Going  out,  his  party  had 
only  a  small  escort.  With  war  offi- 
cially declared,  the  Spanish  army  was  on 
full  alert.  "Their  soldiers  patrolled  every 
mile  of  shore,  their  boats  every  bay  and 
inlet,"  Rowan  said.  "The  great  guns  of 
their  forts  stood  ready.  ..."  More- 
over, the  declaration  of  war  no  longer 
permitted  Rowan  to  pretend  that  he  was 
visiting  Cuba  on  some  sort  of  curious 
whim.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
army  operating  out  of  uniform  in  enemy 
territory — a  spy  subject  to  summary  ex- 
ecution. 


The  party  moved  slowly  north,  swing- 
ing wide  around  Spanish  strongholds. 
They  had  to  go  completely  around  the 
fortified  headwaters  of  a  river  patrolled 
by  gunboats.  After  several  days  they 
reached  the  bottle-shaped  harbor  of 
Manati.  "A  great  fort,  bristling  with  guns, 
guarded  the  entrance,"  Rowan  said.  His 
trek  across  Cuba  had  covered  about  1 1 0 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  by  the  jungle 
route  of  the  rebels  it  was  more  than  1 00 
miles  from  the  south  shore  to  Bayamo, 
and  easily  300  across  the  island. 

THE  BOAT  which  local  resistance 
leaders  provided  for  their  escape  was 
"a  cockle  shell  with  1 04  cubic  feet  capa- 
city. For  sails  we  had  gunny  sacks  pieced 
together.  For  rations,  boiled  beef  and 
water."  With  this,  they  set  sail  for  New 
Providence  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  260 
watery  miles  away,  with  the  first  150 
miles  patrolled  by  Spanish  lanchas.  The 
weather  had  turned  foul,  with  heavy 
winds  and  seas. 

Experiment  convinced  them  that  the 
boat  was  absolutely  too  small  for  six  men. 
They  reluctantly  sent  Dr.  Vieta  back  to 
Bayamo,  depriving  Washington  of  his  ex- 
pertise on  Cuban  diseases.  Then,  with 
all  their  fingers  and  toes  crossed,  they 
launched  themselves  on  the  heaving 
ocean.  The  cloudy  sky  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  a  pitch  black  night.  Neverthe- 


less, they  spent  a  jittery  hour  rowing 
past  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fort  at 
Manati,  "expecting  any  moment  to  hear 
the  boom  of  a  cannon  and  the  scream 
of  a  shot."  On  the  open  sea,  their  skiff 
tossed  "like  an  eggshell."  Shortly  after 
midnight  a  wave  filled  the  boat  to  the 
gunwales,  putting  it  so  low  in  the  water 
that  lesser  waves  now  also  came  aboard. 
They  bailed  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  At 
dawn,  the  wind  died  and  as  they  finally 
bailed  their  boat  dry  the  steersman  cried, 
"A  steamer!  Two  steamers,  three  steam- 
ers, caramba!  Ten  steamers!" 

The  Spanish  fleet?  No.  As  the  sun 
broke  through  the  haze.  Rowan  glimpsed 
a  line  of  warships  steaming  east.  He 
recognized  the  silhouettes — these  were 
American  ships — a  squadron,  he  later 
learned,  en  route  to  attack  Puerto  Rico. 
But  the  battlewagons  did  not  come 
close  enough  for  the  fugitives  to  hail. 

On  May  7th,  about  ten  o'clock,  they 
sighted  the  Curly  Keys  at  the  southern 
end  of  Andros  Island  in  the  Bahamas.  It 
was  British  territory.  Behind  lay  more 
than  400  miles  of  hostile  water  and  land 
that  Rowan  had  crossed  in  15  days  since 
leaving  Jamaica.  They  landed  on  the 
Curly  Keys  to  see  if  they  could  find 
fresh  water  and  overhaul  their  battered 
skiff.  That  afternoon  they  hailed  a 
sponging  schooner  bound  for  New  Provi- 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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days... or  get  your  money  back 


THAT'S  RIGHT!  Now  there's  a  guaranteed-safe  way  for  you  to  TRIPLE  your  money 
in  30  days  or  less  . . .  without  risking  one  red  cent!  You  can  start  small  or  start  large  . . . 
watch  a  $50.00  investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch  $500.00  grow  to  $1,500.00  —  all 
within  a  month!  Or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  start  with  no  investment  whatsoever,  and  still 
enjoy  the  same  fantastic  200%  profits  that  have  made  the  spare  time  of  others  worth  as 
much  as  $25.00 . . .  $50.00 . . .  yes,  even  as  much  as  $100.00  per  hour ! 


WE  MEAN  IT!  Now  there's  a  guaran- 
teed-safe way  for  you  to  actually 
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investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch 
$500.00  grow  to  $r,500.00  -  all 
within  30  days!  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you 
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profits  that  can  make  your  spare  time 
add  up  to  a  full-time  income  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  effort!  The  se- 
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as  if  they  must  sell  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  each,  but  that  re- 
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watch  them  sell  themselves  —  while 
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FREE  gift  boxes,  FREE  same-day  deliv- 
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watch  your  profits  pour  In!  Imagine  a 
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ite, high-fashion  styles  for  men  and 
women  .  .  .  rings  that  LOOK  as  if  they 
must  cost  hundreds,  even  THOUSANDS 
of  dollars  each,  but  that  YOU  can  offer 


at  the  unheard  of  low  price  of  only 
$6.00  to  $30.00  each!  Nobody  can 
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Imagine  rings  featuring  the  famous 
Merlite  Gem,  the  man-made  stone  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  like  a  dia- 
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NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED!  Best  of 
all,  you  can  get  started  in  this  fan- 
tastically lucrative  business  for  the 
cost  of  a  postage  stamp!  Mail  the  cou- 
pon below,  and  we'll  rush  you  EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  start  making  money 
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TODAY! 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


dence  Island.  The  schooner  had  a  crew 
of  thirteen,  including  an  accordionist 
who  played  his  instrument  continuously. 
The  exhausted  Rowan  tried  to  sleep — 
in  vain.  By  the  time  they  reached  New 
Providence  Island,  Rowan  was  sure  that 
he  "never  wanted  to  hear  an  accordion 
again." 

British  officials  imprisoned  them  briefly 
on  New  Providence,  but  the  American 
consul  in  the  Bahamas  soon  negotiated 
their  release.  On  May  11,  they  left  on 
the  schooner  Fearless,  only  to  be  be- 
calmed all  day,  May  12,  off  Key  West. 
But  the  wind  finally  rose  and,  on  May  1 3, 
they  landed  at  Key  West,  took  a  train  to 
Tampa  and  another  train  from  there  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rowan  reported  to  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  and  a  few  days  later  appeared  for 
questioning  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Gen- 
eral Miles  recommended  promoting  the 
lieutenant  to  the  wartime  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  one  of  the  new  volunteer 
regiments  being  formed  for  the  Cuban 
campaign.  Miles  said  that  Rowan  had 
"performed  an  act  of  heroism  and  cool 
daring  that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in 
the  annals  of  warfare."  President  Mc- 
Kinley  agreed,  and  bestowed  the  new 
rank  on  Rowan  at  the  Cabinet  meeting. 

Rowan  was  the  only  one  of  three 
American  officers  to  succeed.  Two 
others,  whose  names  and  fates  are  lost 
to  history,  had  tried  to  accomplish  similar 
missions  in  Central  and  Western  Cuba — 
and  failed, 

THE  FRUITS  of  Rowan's  mission  were 
soon  evident.  His  return  voyage  com- 
panions— General  Collazo  and  Lt.  Col. 
Hernandez — joined  Brig.  Gen.  Rufus 
Shafter,  the  commander  of  the  Cuban 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Tampa,  and 
were  a  fountain  of  military  intelligence. 
Thanks  to  Rowan's  mission.  Secretary  of 
War  R.A.  Alger  said  that  the  army  re- 
ceived "very  important  information  on 
the  operations  of  the  Cubans  against  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  location  and 
strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Cuba,  numbering  at  that 
time  some  thirty-one  thousand  men."  On 
June  2,  Hernandez  carried  a  letter  from 
Shafter  to  Garcia,  asking  the  Cuban 
general  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
to  seize  artillery  positions  and  communi- 
cate by  signal  with  the  navy  ships  off- 
shore. 

On  June  20,  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  aboard  ships  oft"  the 
Cuban  coast,  General  Shafter  went 
ashore  with  Adm.  William  Sampson  and 
conferred  with  Garcia  on  the  best  land- 
ing place.  The  Cuban  general  advised 
him  to  choose  the  lightly  defended  coast 
near  the  village  of  Daiquiri  some  twenty 


miles  east  of  Santiago — a  town  immortal- 
ized in  the  rum  cocktail  of  the  same 
name.  Simultaneously,  five  hundred  of 
Garcia's  troops  made  a  landing  at  the 
Bay  of  Cabanas,  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  west  of  Santiago,  to  keep  the  Spanish 
off  guard.  Shafter  assigned  ten  empty 
transports  to  rush  to  Cabanas,  after  un- 
loading their  Americans  at  Daiquiri. 
They  were  ordered  to  spend  the  day 
lowering  boats  and  making  apparent 
preparations  for  disembarking  a  large 
body  of  troops. 

General  Miles,  in  his  official  report, 
noted  that  Garcia  regarded  American 
recommendations  as  "orders"  and  ea- 


"Look,  I'm  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
— how  come  /  never  get  a  good-looking 
secretary?" 
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ergetically  attempted  to  execute  all  of 
them,  in  spite  of  the  strain  it  placed  on 
his  limited  manpower.  Fortunately,  his 
men  were  now  much  better  armed  and 
equipped,  thanks  to  the  prompt  Ameri- 
can response  to  his  request  for  guns  and 
ammunition,  forwarded  by  Rowan.  Early 
in  June,  a  U.S.  ship  had  landed  7,500 
Springfield  rifles,  1,300,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  20,000  rations,  as  well 
as  5,000  uniforms  at  the  port  of  Banes 
on  the  northern  coast,  which  the  Cuban 
rebel  army  controlled. 

While  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  was  preparing  to  land,  Garcia  sent 
3,000  men  to  pin  down  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison of  12,000  men  at  Holguin,  to  the 
west  of  Santiago.  A  portion  of  this  force 
tried  to  break  through  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison at  Santiago  and  was  driven  back  in 
sharp  fighting.  Two  thousand  more  of 
Garcia's  men  engaged  6,000  Spaniards 
stationed  at  Guantanamo,  east  of  Dai- 
quiri. Some  Americans,  including  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  later  criticized  Garcia  for 
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"negligence"  in  permitting  another  Span- 
ish column  from  Manzanillo  to  reach 
Santiago  with  reinforcements  of  3.500 
men.  But  Garcia  had  only  a  thousand 
men  left  to  send  against  this  column. They 
forced  the  Spaniards  to  fight  no  less  than 
thirty  pitched  battles  along  the  line  of 
march  and  abandon  all  ammunition  and 
supply  wagons.  The  burden  of  these 
troops  without  supplies  only  made  more 
inevitable  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Toral, 
the  Spanish  commander  in  Santiago,  who 
had  already  lost  the  vital  heights  above 
the  town  to  the  Americans  who  charged 
up  San  Juan  and  Kettle  hills. 

BACK  when  Rowan  and  Garcia  were 
meeting.  Admiral  Dewey  had  set- 
tled the  course  of  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines with  his  total  naval  victory  in 
Manila  Bay. 

It  was  June  20  when  Gen.  Shafter 
first  set  foot  on  Cuba  near  Santiago 
and  contacted  Garcia.  On  July  2,  the 
"charge  up  San  Juan  Hill"  secured  the 
heights  over  Santiago.  Spain's  hold  on 
all  Cuba  was  doomed  when  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet  tried  to  relieve  Santiago 
on  July  3  and  was  destroyed  by  Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago 
Bay.  All  Cuba  was  then  at  the  mercy  of 
American  naval-supported  operations. 
General  Toral  surrendered  Santiago  on 
July  17.  A  nearly  bloodless  war  was 
waged  in  Puerto  Rico. 

On  Aug.  12,  1898,  Spain  capitulated. 
Spain's  army  was  a  tough,  well-armed, 
well-led,  determined  foe.  Superficial 
judgments  of  history  make  light  of  her 
army  because  of  the  swiftness  of  defeat. 
It  was  not  defeated  in  the  field,  but  sur- 
rendered On  orders  from  Madrid.  Only 
because  Spain's  naval  inferiority  isolated 


a  splendid  and  professional  army  was  the 
war  over  three  and  a  half  months  after 
the  midnight  attempt  to  assassinate  Row- 
an on  the  day  it  was  declared.  Six  months 
later,  Elbert  Hubbard  looked  back  and 
decided  that  Rowan  had  set  the  best  pos- 
sible pattern  of  human  performance  in 
war  or  peace  in  the  entire  conflict. 

After  the  war,  General  Garcia  came 
to  the  United  States  and  was  treated  as  a 
conquering  hero  in  numerous  cities.  The 
banquet  circuit  proved  more  dangerous 
to  the  old  general  than  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  jungle.  On  December  11,  he  died 
in  Washington,  D.C.  As  for  the  man  who 
"carried  the  message"  to  him,  Andrew  S. 
Rowan  never  got  to  Cuba  again.  His 
regiment  was  involved  in  the  practically 
bloodless  occupation  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Rowan  then  sailed  for  the  Philippines, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  won  a  Silver 
Star  for  his  handling  of  a  field  gun  on 
Cebu  Island  on  Jan.  8,  1900,  in  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  with  insurgent  guerrillas 
under  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

Rowan  never  attempted  to  capitalize 
on  the  fame  which  Elbert  Hubbard  won 
for  him.  It  may  have  hindered  his  army 
career  by  exciting  a  good  deal  of  envy 
among  his  fellow  officers.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  lost  his  temporary  rank,  and 
his  hlfhest  duty  rank  was  major  (Oct. 
1905).  He  made  colonel  in  retirement. 


In  spite  of  the  high  praise  he  won  from 
General  Miles,  the  routine  army  bureau- 
cracy did  not  include  Rowan  in  the  long 
list  of  men  it  decorated  for  Spanish  War 
gallantry.  In  1909,  he  resigned  from  the 
army  because  of  poor  health  and  moved 
to  San  Francisco. 

In  1922,  his  many  friends  launched  a 
campaign  in  Congress  to  get  the  64-year- 
old  bearer  of  the  "message  to  Garcia"  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  At  that 
time,  he  broke  his  silence  and  published 
a  brief  narrative  of  his  exploit,  some  of 
which  is  the  basis  for  part  of  this  ac- 
count. General  Miles  prefaced  it  with 
another  letter,  declaring  once  more  that 
Rowan's  feat  was  heroism  of  the  highest 
order.  The  army,  under  strong  Congres- 
sional pressure,  capitulated  and  Rowan 
got  his  DSC  for  "extraordinary  heroism 
[which]  .  .  .  secured  information  .  .  .  that 
.  .  .  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
quick  ending  of  the  struggle  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  U.S.  Army."  In  1938, 
Cuba  be-ribboned  him.  In  1940,  his  home 
state  of  West  Virginia  .  voted  him  its 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Rowan  died 
in  1943,  at  the  age  of  85,  while  a  new 
generation  of  American  soldiers  was 
fighting  a  much  bigger  war.      the  end 
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You  just  show  your  friends  our  more  than  210  beautiful  dress,  sport, 
work  shoe  styles  for  men  and  women.  Take  their  orders — often  as 
many  as  5  or  6  orders  on  Saturday  morning  alone.  Pocket  your  profits 
and  send  the  orders  to  mel  We  stock  and  ship  the  shoes.  And  WHAT 
a  stock.  Over  300,000  pairs!  Comfortable  air  cushion  shoes.  Colorful 
shoes.  All  the  latest  fashions,  styles.  Sizes  from  4  to  16.  Widths  AA  to 
EEEE.  You  name  it — Mason  has  it.  And  when  you  tell  your  friends 
they'll  be  helping  you  earn  that  car,  they'll  be  GLAD  to  give  their 
orders  to  you.  So  why  struggle  to  earn  extra  cash  when  it's  as  easy  as 
showing  your  friends  my  beautiful  color  catalog  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and 
the  catalog's  free  just  for  mailing  in  this  coupon. 


RUSH  FREE  CATALOG 


Mr.  Victor  Mason 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-556 
ChippewQ  Fall(,  Wit.  54729 

Rush  FREE  Giant  132-page  full  color  Catalog  and  confiderliol 
profit  information.  Also  tell  me  how  I  can  get  FREE  SHOES 
FOR  LIFE! 


Name, 


Address. 
Town  


_Stote_ 


-ZiP- 
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FUND  RAISING  f 

Eosy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
S500.00  per  week  using"BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

796,  BOX  1178.  ENGLFWOOD.  COLO  80110 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch.  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  IOC  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Dept.  2071,  ELMIRA,  N.Y.  14902 

Your  help  goes  where 

hunger  is  Give  to 

CARE,  New  York  10016 


HELPWANTED 
TO  FILL  OUT 
INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS 


Make  $30  an  evening 
or  day  at  home  -  or  work 
for  tax  office  !  Be  ready 
to  make  BIG  money  in  tax 
season.  We  show  you 
1  how,  with  simple  home 
tax  training.  If  you  can  do  simple  figuring, 
follow  simple  instructions,  send  now  for  FREE 
details  by  mail.  FEDERATED  TAX  TRAINING, 
Dept.  146,  2021  Montrose,  Chicago  60618 

PARI-MUTUEL  OALGULATOR~ 

A  MUST  FOR  PLACE  AND  SHOW  BETTORS 

Pocket  sized  3"x8"  Calculator  computes  place  and 
show  Pay-Offs  from  "Tote"  Board  information  for  any 
anticipated  finish  of  races  at  Pari-Mutuel  Race  Tracks. 
Offer  includes  instructions  and  vinyl  carrying  case. 
Order  C.O.D.  OR  SEND  $2.95  TO: 

PRODUCT  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
27  STANHOPE  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS.  02176 

Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
its. Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 
locksmitmng  Institute,  Dept.  1221-092,  Little  Fails.N.  j.07424 

FIGHT 

CANCER 
WITH  A 
CHECKUP 
AND  A 


CHECK 
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THE  RAPID  SPREAD  OF  THE  HOVERCRAFT 

 (Continued  from  page  18)   


type  of  one  able  to  travel  at  300  mph.  He 
expects  a  working  system  to  be  ready  in 
about  three  years.  Another  government 
contract  has  gone  to  Rohr  Industries  to 
build  another  kind  of  hovertrain  to  carry 
60  passengers  at  1 70  mph.  A  model  may 
be  ready  late  this  year. 

A  hovertrain's  air  cushion  is  no  more 
than  an  inch  thick  and  the  track  is  a 
concrete  pathvk'ay  theoretically  cheaper 
to  build  and  keep  up  than  steel  railway 
track.  But,  of  course,  that  isn't  the  vision 
that  prompts  all  this  effort. 

Currently,  city  planners  and  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  experts  foresee 
hovertrain  links  between  many  of 
America's  major  cities,  perhaps  Dallas- 
Houston,  Boston-New  York-Washing- 
ton, Chicago-St.  Louis,  San  Francisco- 
Los  Angeles  or  Cleveland-Detroit.  They 
would  run  from  city  center  to  city  center. 
For  perhaps  millions  of  passengers  they'd 
do  away  with  the  huge,  annoying  and 
congested  airport  messes.  Even  if  300- 
mph  travel  turns  out  to  be  impractical  for 
a  long  time,  hovertrains  at  lower  speeds 
might  well  beat  airplanes  in  travel  time 
by  eliminating  the  need  to  use  airports 
miles  from  town. 

One  type  of  hovertrain  could  do  away 
with  all  en  route  pollution  and  all  noise 
except  the  rush  of  the  wind.  It  would 
have  a  small  trolley  arm  in  contact  with 
the  track  to  pick  up  electric  power  from 
a  "third  rail."  Part  of  the  motor  would 
be  a  metal  strip  imbedded  along  the 
length  of  the  track.  This  would  act 
across  an  air  gap  with  the  other  half  of 
the  electromagnet  in  the  train  to  pull  it 
along.  To  brake,  the  magnetic  power 
would  be  reversed.  No  jet  engines  or  fuel 
load  on  the  train  itself.  This  neatly  solves 
the  problem  of  how  an  electric  motor 
could  run  the  train  when  it  doesn't  power 
any  wheels  in  normal  operation.  How 
they'll  make  such  a  train  safe  from  total 


disaster,  if  the  remote  power  source 
failed,  will  be  interesting  to  see.  Loss  of 
the  air  cushion  on  a  high-speed  hover- 
train could  produce  an  awful  mess.  Of 
course,  if  no  other  way  were  found,  a 
hovertrain  could  do  what  planes  do — 
have  wheels  for  emergency  landings. 

All  sorts  of  high-speed  interurban  and 
commuter  rail  innovations  have  been 
proposed  in  recent  decades  in  search  of 
something  better  for  a  lot  of  our  clotted 
transport  than  autos,  airplanes  and  con- 
ventional railways.  But  even  while  dis- 
cussions of  costly  tunnels  with  trains 
pushed  great  distances  at  high  speeds  in 
pneumatic  tubes  have  been  under  way, 
the  hovercraft  Aerotrain  became  a  re- 
ality in  France.  Right  now,  the  odds 
favor  it  over  all  other  projected  schemes. 
What  a  surprise  if  a  single  basic  vehicle 
eventually  replaces  much  of  the  burden 
of  conventional  ships,  trains  and  planes, 
and  picks  up  a  lot  of  auto  passengers,  too! 

The  hovercraft  might  also  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  decentralize  our  cities. 

Though  few  people  fully  realize  it,  it 
was  essentially  the  nature  of  transporta- 
tion that  made  our  big  cities  and  saw 
them  grow  to  unmanageable  clots  of  hu- 
manity. Big  cities,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  deep  harbor  ports  or  natural  focal 
points  of  land,  river  and  lake  transport 

San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Houston, 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Seattle, 
Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Tampa,  etc.,  are 
deep  water  ports.  Chicago,  Duluth,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit  are  lakeports,  where  water 
and/ or  land  travel  came  to  a  natural 
focus.  St.  Louis  is  a  major  river  traffic 
junction.  Dallas  and  Atlanta  were  will- 
fully made  by  man  as  major  rail  intersec- 
tions. Minneapolis-St.Paul,  Pittsburgh, 
Albany,  etc.,  are  located  at  or  near  the 
end  of  heavy  freight  haul  on  navigable 
rivers.  Each  became  a  city  because  it  was 
a  natural  offloading  point  for  the  reship- 


PICTORIAL  PARADE 


Contemptuous  of  surface  below,  tfiis  12-ton  test  vehicle  is  riding  over  sand  dunes 
at  Montauk,  N.Y.,  on  a  three-foot  air  cushion,  after  having  taken  water,  sand  bars, 
rocky  beach,  mud  flats  and  marshes  in  stride.  Designed  by  Vickers,  in  England, 
Republic  Aerospace  Corp.  built  it  and  conducted  these  tests  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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ment  of  goods,  with  all  the  attendant 
activity.  Only  a  handful  of  our  larger 
cities  do  not  plainly  bear  this  stamp. 

Today,  it  is  ever  more  desirable  to  de- 
centralize the  cities  and  diffuse  our  pop- 
ulation more  widely.  Probably  nothing 
will  decentralize  the  cities  unless  it  alters 
the  fundamental  reason  for  their  con- 
gestion. The  natural  concentration  of 
cargo  traffic  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
most  cities.  Here  we  must  realize  that  our 
usual  thinking  is  in  reverse.  It  was  not 
the  cities  that  made  traffic  congestion,  it 
was  traffic  congestion  that  made  the 
cities.  When  the  traffic  goes,  the  cities  go. 

The  hovercraft,  in  its  various  applica- 
tions, promises  more  than  any  other 
transport  mode  in  history  to  alter  the 
economics  of  transportation — including 
the  site  selection  for  offloading  and  re- 
shipping.  At  this  early  stage,  it  has  in  it 
the  glimmerings  of  much  urban  de- 
centralization by  delivering  goods  closer 
to  their  ultimate  markets  than  the  great 
ports  and  hubs.  It  could  also  create  new 
urban  centers  at  previously  unheard-of 
places — such  as  the  terminal  points  of 
shallow  waters!  As  the  phrase  goes,  many 
a  major  city  is  "at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion." Well,  this  thing  may  yet  move 
many  a  head  of  navigation. 

Right  now,  of  course,  such  talk  is  far- 
out.  But  other  seemingly  far-out  applica- 
tions of  the  hovercraft  are  really  quite 
close.  If  the  craft  may  revolutionize  pop- 
ulous areas  in  the  long  run,  it  has  drawn 
a  closer  bead  on  "impassable"  wilds. 

Bell  Aerospace  of  Canada  (an  affil- 
iate of  the  U.S.  firm)  is  testing  the 
Voyageur,  a  cargo-carrying  hovercraft 
for  operating  over  difficult  terrain.  It  is 
designed  to  carry  25  tons  plus  its  fuel  at 
up  to  47  mph  over  calm  water  or  arctic 
tundra,  snow  or  ice.  Canada  sees  in  it  a 
means  to  exploit  the  great  resources  of 
its  arctic  northlands  in  all  weather — an 
area  whose  surface  has  been  virtually  im- 
passable for  anything  you  could  call  re- 
liable, fast  transport. 

In  1968,  an  18-man  team  explored  the 
"impenetrable"  reaches  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, an  Amazon  tributary,  going  by 
hovercraft  deep  into  the  equatorial  rain 
forests  where  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Ven- 
ezuela meet.  The  success  of  that  and 
other  explorations  has  inspired  one  op- 
erator to  offer  charter  trips  up  Africa's 
Niger  River  to  Timbuktu  later  this  year. 

The  hovercraft  airplane,  developed  by 
Bell,  uses  its  air  bubble  bottom  only  for 
landing  and  takeoff.  The  idea  is  that 
costly  hard-surface  runways  become  un- 
necessary, and  any  reasonably  level 
surface  will  do.  The  Bell  air  cushion 
landing  pad  has  been  successfully  tested 
over  land,  ice,  snow,  grass  and  even 
plowed  ground. 

Some  medical  technicians  have  pro- 
duced a  "hoverbed"  to  speed  the  healing 
of  severely  burned  people  by  suspending 


them  on  an  air  cushion  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  bedding. 

BRITISH  Hovercraft  has  sold  hundreds 
of  "hoverpallets."  They  perform  the 
same  function  as  a  forklift,  to  move 
stacks  of  goods  in  warehouses.  While  the 
pallet  holds  the  load  a  little  off  the  floor 
with  its  air  cushion,  a  man  can  nudge  it 
around  the  warehouse  floor  with  slight 
hand  pressure.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
bought  80  of  these. 

The  hovercraft  is  hardly  home  free 
with  all  its  potentialities.  It  faces  the 
usual  obstacles  that  seem  discouraging  to 
new  development.  It  is  expensive  to 
build,  to  operate  and  maintain.  Develop- 
ment costs  are  great.  Some  essential  parts 
do  not  give  long  wear.  Design  for  safe 
operation  has  gone  a  long  way  and  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  England  has  had 
two  serious  accidents  with  its  ferries,  one 
fatal  to  a  few  passengers,  one  not. 
Smacking  a  big  wave  at  high  speed  at 
sea  is  no  trivial  matter.  As  I  see  it,  for 
all  the  obstacles,  governments  are  going 
to  supply  the  funds  to  make  the  most  of 
two  major  applications — ships  and 
hovertrains.  Navies  will  develop  the  big 
ships,  regardless  of  the  cost,  because  if 
one  country  does  it  the  others  dare  not 
stay  behind.  Merchant  fleets  will  get  the 
advantage  of  naval  development.  Gov- 
ernments will  develop  the  hovertrain  be- 


cause the  crisis  in  interurban  transporta- 
tion will  force  them  to. 

The  hovercraft  has  come  a  lot  further 
than  the  airplane  did  in  1 3  years  of  prac- 
tical adaptation,  and  in  only  102  years 
since  it  was  first  thought  of.  It  was  in 
1870  that  British  engineer  Sir  John 
Thorneycroft  decided  that  hull  drag  on 
ships  could  be  reduced  if  air  were 
pumped  into  a  concavity  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hull.  He  patented  a  design  in  1877, 
but  it  didn't  then  get  beyond  the  test 
model  stage. 

In  1916,  the  Australian  navy  made  a 
crude  torpedo  boat  that  pumped  air  down 
through  the  hull,  and  thus  was  able  to 
do  40  mph — but  it  was  not  reliable. 

In  the  early  1950's,  along  came  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  Christopher  Cockerell,  a 
British  radio  engineer,  to  make  hover- 
craft models  of  empty  coffee  cans  tested 
in  pails  of  water.  In  1956,  he  built  a 
full-scale  prototype,  and,  in  May  1959, 
a  Cockerell-type  craft  made  by  the 
Saunders-Roe  aircraft  factory  in  England 
made  the  first  true  "flight"  of  a  hover- 
craft. It  weighed  four  tons,  hovered  15 
inches  and  could  hit  25  mph.  It  was 
driven  by  tipping  its  air  cushion  fan  for- 
ward, a  la  helicopter  motive  power. 
When  they  put  a  separate  power  plant  on 
it  to  drive  it  forward  it  exceeded  60  mph 
on  water.  Bigger  models  followed.  West- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


JOGKITGH 
ISN'T  SOMETHING 
TO  BE  TREATED  LIGHRY. 


Jock  Itch  is  a  fungous  infection. 
It  can  become  serious. 
It  can  keep  coming  back  even 
though  you  try  all  manner  of 
"remedies,"  from  baby  powder 
to  petroleum  jelly. 

But  you  can  get  fast  relief 
with  Cruex®,  the  spray-on  medi- 
cated powder  specifically  made 
to  fight  Jock  Itch. 

Cruex  soothes  itchy,  inflamed 
skin.  Cushions  against  further 
irritation.  And  absorbs  per- 


spiration  (an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  of  Jock  Itch  fungi 
— tinea  cruris).  Its  medication 
directly  attacks  susceptible 
fungi.  And  because  you  spray 
Cruex  on,  you  can  reach  into 
hard-to-get-at  places  and  avoid  the 
sting  or  burn  of  rubbing,  dab- 
bing, or  smearing.  So  fight 
Jock  Itch  seriously  (and  help  keep 
it  from  recurring)  with  cooling, 
soothing  Cruex.  Guaranteed  to 
work  or  your  money  back. 


CRUEX.  THE  MEDICATED  SPRAY 
SPECIALLY  FORMULATED  TO  FIGHT  JOCK  ITCH. 


©1972  Pharmacraft  Division  Pennwalt  Corporation 
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THE  RAPID  SPREAD  OF  THE  HOVERCRAFT 

  (Continued  from  page  53)   


land  Aircraft  was  so  enthused  by  them 
that  it  bought  out  Saunders-Roe  and 
changed  its  name  to  British  Hovercraft 
Corp.  (BHC).  During  these  same  early 
years,  independent  parallel  development 
by  other  firms,  mostly  British,  was 
carried  on — much  of  it  successfully.  To- 
day BHC  and  Bell  Aerosystems  in  Buf- 
falo are  the  two  largest  hovercraft  makers 
in  the  world. 

One  of  the  small,  early  BHC  models 
isn't  made  any  more,  but  50  of  them  are 
in  operation  around  the  world.  Bell 
started  in  1960  with  a  one-ton  model 
powered  by  a  Volkswagen  engine.  Three 
years  later  it  put  out  its  27-ton  Hydro- 
skimmer  under  navy  contract.  It  bettered 
80  mph  in  tests. 

In  1963,  Bell  became  a  BHC  licensee, 
with  rights  to  BHC's  advances  and 
American  rights  to  build  BHC  craft. 
Other  nations  got  into  the  act,  so  that 
today  hovercraft  in  various  forms  are 
being  made  in  England,  the  United 
States,  France,  Russia,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan  and  Israel. 

The  subsequent  history  at  which  we've 
hinted  in  this  account  makes  the  hover- 
craft a  very  remarkable  child  for  a  13- 
year-old. 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

mocracy  depends  upon  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  diverse  information  and 
opinion  by  publications  sent  in  the  mail 
is  just  as  valid  in  1972  as  it  was  in  1792 
when  Congress  first  put  this  principle 
into  law. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  on  the  issue 
of  second-class  postal  rates  which  I 
made  on  June  28,  1972,  in  introducing 
legislation  (S.  3758)  in  the  Senate  that 
would  reassert  Congressional  support 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  information 
and  ideas  in  printed  publications  sent 
through  the  mail. 

Gaylord  Nelson 
U.S.  Senator  (Wis.) 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sen.  Nelson  refers  to  the  fact  that  in 
June  of  this  year  the  postal  service 
raised  second-class  rates  on  a  stepped 
schedule  over  several  years  which  will, 
when  fully  in  effect,  be  a  127%  increase 
for  commercial  magazines.  For  non- 
profit magazines,  such  as  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  it  will  come  to  235%. 
When  the  full  new  rates  are  in  effect, 
the  cost  of  mailing  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  based  on  its  present 
circulation,  will  have  increased  by 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Sen.  Nelson's  remarks  to  the  Senate 
(enclosed  with  his  letter  and  entitled 
"Increased  Postal  Rates  Stifle  Flow  of 
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It  is  a  child  which  has  even  created 
consternation  regarding  what  it  is.  A 
French  civil  court,  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
harbor  pilots'  union,  has  ruled  that  a 
hovercraft  is  not  a  floating  motor  vessel 
and  hence  not  subject  to  piloting  fees  in 
French  harbors.  The  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  ruled  that  water  hover- 
craft are  ships  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
eligible  for  ship  mortgage  insurance.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  has  deter- 
mined that  as  long  as  the  air  cushion  is 
not  28  inches  high,  hovercraft  are  not 
airplanes.  Larger  hovercraft  can  easily 
exceed  a  28-inch  air  cushion,  which 
makes  them  low  flying  planes,  as  I  read 
the  FAA  regulation. 

By  the  time  it  grows  up,  the  teen-aged 
hovercraft  will  pose  plenty  of  other  prob- 
lems in  legal  language  and  regulation. 
Consider  only  that  many  basic  legal 
matters  (including  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  over  inland  water- 
ways) are  based  on  the  term  "navigable 
waters."  Well,  now,  does  a  hovercraft 
navigate  a  swamp  or  shallow  river  and 
thus  deliver  such  waters  to  federal  water- 
way control,  or  does  it  fly  over  them,  thus 
subjecting  shallov/  waters  to  regulations 
as  airways?  That's  just  one.      the  end 


Ideas")  were  to  the  point  that  since 
1792  it  has  been  public  policy  to  give 
favorable  postal  rates  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  published  ideas  and  information 
under  the  second-class  rates,  and  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  reverse  this 
policy  when,  in  1970,  it  gave  the  postal 
service  more  power  to  set  its  own  rates. 

The  1970  law,  under  which  the  postal 
system  received  that  power,  requires 
that  the  postal  system  "provide  service" 
for  educational  and  literary  material. 
Yet  postal  increases  for  second-class 
mail,  adopted  even  before  the  June 
schedule  of  increases,  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  death  of  some  maga- 
zines and  the  voluntary  curtailment  of 
the  circulation  of  others  in  order  to 
meet  postal  costs  without  going  bank- 
rupt— a  result  of  postal  rate  actions 
which  hardly  meet  the  concept  of  "ser- 
vice" stipulated  in  the  law. 

The  proposed  bill  referred  to  by  Sen. 
Nelson  (S.3758),  which  is  cosponsored 
by  several  other  Senators  of  both 
parties,  would  remove  any  misunder- 
standing of  what  Congress  meant  by 
"service."  Its  key  phrase  would  require 
the  postal  system  "to  provide  rates 
which  encourage  and  support  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural  and  educational 
matter." 

See  also,  "What's  Killing  American 
Magazines?"  and  "The  Death  of  Look," 
both  in  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, Jan.  1972.  Sen.  Nelson's  full  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  may  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  28, 
1972,  page  S10447. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 


Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-X,  Rochelle,  III.  61069 


5  foreign  coins,  free 

We  will  actually;  send  you,  free,  seldom  seen 
coins  from  Spain,  Finland,  Sierra  Leone, Turkpy 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Just  to  get  your  name  for 
our  mailing  list.  And  we'll  Include  our  big  free 
catalog  of  coins,  paper  money,  collector's 
supplies.  Send  name,  address  and  zip  to: 
Littleton  Stamp  &  Coin  Co..  Inc. 

Dept.  S-2,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery.  Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-AL-8,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 
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U.S.  PRESIDENTS  f 

ON  FOREIGN  STAMPS- 


A  breathtaking  collection  of  21  stamps 
honoring  our  greatest  U.S.  Presidents.  These 
all-different,  genuine  postage  stamps  from 
Grenada,  Rwanda,  Togo,  Philippines  and 
other  faraway  countries  are  unique  and  sel- 
dom seen.  Portrayed  are  Kennedy,  Lincoln, 
Washington  and  other  great  U.S.  Presidents. 
To  introduce  you  to  the  World's  most  popu- 
lar hobby,  this  valuable  collection  is  yours 
for  only  10^.  Also,  other  exciting  stamps  to 
examine  free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  bal- 
ance, cancel  service  anytime  —  but  the  21 
stamps  (plus  Wonderful  Illustrated  Catalog) 
are  youis  to  keep.  Send  lOtf  —  TODAY! 
H.E.HARRIS.Dept.PP-147.Boston.Mass.  02117 


•ssSHOPPER 


RED  CHINA.  Postage  stamps  that  were 
forbidden  to  U.S.  collectors  by  U.S.  Gov't. 
Now  you  can  legally  own  a  collection  of 
40  stamps  given  to  introduce  stamp  hobby 
&  approval  service.  Buy  any  or  none,  can- 
cel service  anytime — but  valuable  China 
collection  is  yours  to  keep  regardless. 
Send  100  to  Kenmore,  FC-139,  N.  Hamp. 
03055. 


3  INDIAN  HEAD  PENNIES  for  $1.  These 
rare  coins  issued  before  1908  are  in  short 
supply.  Offer  made  to  find  collectors  in- 
terested in  special  values.  You  also  get 
catalog  of  best  coin  offers  available.  Offer 
is  limited  to  one  set  per  customer.  Send 
name,  address,  zip,  &  $1.  to  Littleton  Coin 
Co.,  Dept.  HC-1,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


Not  sold 
in  stores 

Write  Today 
for  FREE  CATALOG 


[100  STYLES  FOR 

WIDE 
FEET 

and  HIGH  INSTEPS 
EE  to  EEEEEOnly 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Men  only.  Casual, 
dress,  v/ork  shoes 
that  really  fit. 
Top  quality,  pop- 
ular prices. Money- 
back  guarantee. 

/hITCHCOCK  SHOES,INC.,Hingham  5-G,  Mass.OZOU 

I— New/  3-D  Sight  Magnifiers -i 

ENLARGES  CLOSE  W0RK|i98 
SMALL  PRINT!  " 

WORTH  MUCH  MORE! 

See  clearer,  work  faster, 
more  accurately  with  less 
eye  strain,  less  fatigue 
and  tension  witli  HEAD 
BAND  MAGNIFIER. 
Wear  lllie  Klassea.  tliey'ii 
magnify  about  3x  and 
leave  hands  free  to  work. 
Produces  a  3-dimensional  efTect.  svlierc  each  detail 
appears  to  stand  out.  FOR  CLOSE  WORK,  REPAIRS, 
SEWING,  HOBBIES,  etc.  Sturdy,  lightweight,  ad- 
justs to  all  sizes.  With  or  without  glasses.  Powerful 
prismatic  polished  lenses.  Only  $1.98  -I-  50c  for  Post, 
and  Hdlg.  PPD.  (2  for  $3.50.  3  for  $5.00)  WORTH 
MUCH   MORE!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Nu  Find  Prod.,  Dept.  HB-38,  Bex  205,  Chureli,  N.Y.C.  10001 


KILL  EVERY  BUG  IN  YOUR  HOME  FAST  m 
WITH  THE  SENSATIONAL  NEW  ^tsM 


complete  with  crystals  P'"^  '■ 


plus  450  postage 


complete  with  crystals 

Just  one  Bugmaster  unit  protects  any  size  home  from 
all  kinds  of  bugs — flies,  moths,  fleas,  mosquitoes, 
bedbugs,  ants,  roaches,  silverfish,  crickets  and  spiders. 
More  effective  than  sprays,  the  Bugmaster  kills  bugs 
without  any  contact,  wherever  they  are — under  furni- 
ture, behind  pictures,  etc.  .  .  .  gets  them  before  they 
can  enter  through  any  opening.  Just  plug  in  the  at- 
tractive black  &  white  unit  and  the  special  crystals  do 
the  job,  fast,  safe,  sure,  when  used  as  directed.  U  S 
Dept.  Agriculture  #4782-3.  Extra  crystals  750. 


BARCLAY 


Dept.  67-K 

170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432 


SAVE  YOUR 

HEART 
WITH... 


STAIR-GLIDE® 

RENTAl-PURCHASE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 

Installs  in  less  ttian  two  tiours.  No  marring  walls  or 
stairway.  No  special  wiring.  Tax  deductible  wlien 
recommended  by  a  ptiysician.  Costs  about  8c  a  week 
to  operate.  Guaranteed. 

USED  BY  THOUSANDS:  CARDIAC  PATIENTS  •  SENIOR 
CITIZENS    .    POST   OPERATIVES   •    PARALYSIS  • 
WIFE-SAVER  ■  RESTRICTED  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE  CORP. 

201  W.  80th  Terr..  Dept.  Al-9,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114 


MOW!  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER' 


(A  ^3m  Truss) 

No  laces  —  instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

Na  FittlnE  Required 

$^95 

Double.  7$8.95 

Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  450  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-92, 
811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


Authentic!  Full  Size  Machined  Metal  Models 
Disassemble  Like  Originals— over  30  parts 

Museum  quality  precision  machined  metal 
classics  look,  feel,  weigh  like  real  guns.  Will 
fool  experts.  Perfectly  legal  —  CANNOT  be 
fired.  Blued  and  disassembled  like  originals. 
Decorate  your  den,  office,  rec.  room.  Send  for 
free  color  brochure  of  30  famous  historical 
to  classic  military  firearms.  Framed  models 
available.  Each  model  made  of  over  28  hand 
finished  parts  —  delivered  fully  assembled. 
Money  back  guarantee. 


W  400   Navy  Colt 
$23.95 


#100 
Peacemaker  Colt 
$19.95 


#200 

POS  By  Georg  Luge 
$21 


REPLICA  MODELS,  INC. 

Dept.  AL9    610  Franklin  St.,  Aleundria,  VIrclnia  22314 

Send  #400  ,  #100  ,  #300  ,  #200  

Enclosed  $  Add  $1.25  postage  per  model. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


-STATE- 


Send  for  FREE  color  catalog  of  30  models  , 


Tlie   knife   for   hunting.    Ashing   and  all 
around    use.    Mirror    polished,  imported 
stainless   steel  blade   honed  to  a  razor's 
edge.  Rugged.  Opens  with  a  flick  of  fin- 
ger. Locks  into  position-  Blade  will  not 
close  when  in  use.  Press  button  in  handle  to 
close.  Safety  finger  guard.  Sure-grip  handle.  Bal- 
anced for  target  throwing. 
IF  BROKEN  WITHIN  10  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  pleased  •  Not  a  switch- 
blade •  Special  M  sale.  UEGULAK  PRICE.  $1.98.  Send  $1.99  & 
receive  2  knives.  Add  i'-Jt  postage,  handling.  Remit  TOTAL  $2.48  for  2  knives.  ORDER 
NOW!  Midwest  Knife  Co.,   9043  S.   Western  Ave.,   Dept.   DDS-295r,   Chicago,   111.  60620. 
Established  1936.  Mail  Orders  Only. 


Over  40  Electronic,  Standard  &  Bullun  Models 
All  famous  makes.  All  colors.  Models  for  Stu- 
dents, Teachers,  Professionals.  Amplifiers, 
too!  Try  before  you  buy.  Free  accessories. 
E-Z  terms.  Trades  welcome.  Lifetime  Per- 
formance Policy.  FREE  Color  catalogs  and 
Importer-to-You  discounts.  Rush  coupon. 


I  Accordion  Corp.  of  America-  D  cpt.  A-92 
5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  in.  60641 

Send  FREE  accordion  catalogs  and  discount  prices. 
Include  special  information  checked: 

□  Accordion  Amplifiers  □  Button  Accordions 
Name    


Address- 


  tity  State  iip   • 

^  _  _  f 


-Zip- 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"By  consent  of  the  Players'  Union,  Ground  Keepers  Guild  261,  and 
Local  671  of  the  ticket  sellers  and  rest  room  attendants  .  .  .  Play  Ball!" 
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QUALITY  VS.  QUANTITY 

An  angler,  lugging  a  huge  fish,  met  another  fisherman  whose  catch 
consisted  of  12  small  ones.  "Howdy,"  said  the  first  man  as  he  gingerly 
laid  down  his  big  fish  and  waited  for  a  comment. 

The  other  fisherman  stared  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  then  calmly 
remarked,  "Just  caught  the  one,  eh?" 

R.  N.  Bauman 


NOW  WE  KNOW  WHERE  DAD  STANDS 
A  little  six -year -old  boy  had  been  given  instructions  in  the  use  of  the 
electric  toothbrush  in  the  bathroom  of  his  home,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  take  a  big  interest  in  the  tooth-brushing  activities  of  everyone 
in  the  family.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  observation,  he  went  to  his 
mother  one  day  and  asked:  "I  see  you  and  Sis  using  our  electric  tooth- 
brush, but  how  come  Daddy  never  uses  it  when  it  has  four  brushes?'* 
"Because,"  replied  his  mother,  "we  need  that  fom-th  bnish  lor  polish- 
ing the  silverware." 

Dan  Bennett 


NO  ROUND  TRIP  FOR  HIM 

"My  boy,"  said  his  father  kindly,  "don't  you  want  to  succeed  in  life 
as  I  did?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  the  son  replied  slowly.  "You  were  raised  in  the 
country  and  worked  and  scrimped  so  yon  could  go  to  the  city.  Then 
you  slaved  to  own  a  house  in  the  city.  Then  you  about  killed  your- 
self so  you  could  buy  this  house  in  the  country.  I  think  I'm  better 
o(t  staying  here  than  killing  myself  making  that  round  trip." 

Ernest  L.  Johnson 


OUCH!  ! 

"John,  I  found  this  letter  in  your  coat  pocket  this  morning.  Do  you 
realize  that  I  gave  it  to  you  a  month  ago  to  mail?" 

"Yes,  dear.  I  remember  ...  I  took  that  coat  off  for  you  to  sew  a 
button  on  and  I'm  still  waiting." 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 


GEE  WHZ! 
I'm  withya,  gals, 
In  this  Women's  Lib  bz! 
Equal  work,  equal  pay's 
Right  on,  it  is! 

So's  "Chores  that  were  HERS 
Can  now  be  HS"! 
But:  We've  come  this  far 
To  be  known  as  Ms? 

Evelyn  L.  Ryan 

COMMENT  ON  THE  COMMENTATORS 

We  know  that  the  state  of  humanity  is 
sinking  when  television  news  commentators 
report  the  war  in  Vietnam  the  same  way 
they  report  the  latest  basketball  game. 

DwiGHT  Allen 

FLORIDA'S  FINEST 
Oh  Florida  is  a  land  of  sand,  of  turkey 

oak  and  pine. 
They  like  to  talk  of  millionaires — an'  work 

on  down  the  line. 

They  tell  of  thousand-gallon  springs,  of 

phosphate  and  such 
But  let's  go  back  to  water: — they  really 

beat  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch,  they  pump  the  water  OUT— 

and  you  know  why  I  bet. 
But  Floridians  pump  their  water  UP  to 

keep  the  landscape  wet. 

Like  water  poured  on  desert  sand — the 

water  perketh  down, — 
It  comes  to  rest;  they  pump  it  up:  that 

goes  on  'round  and  'round. 

The  orange  trees  are  smart  ones!  They 

put  their  brain  to  use! 
They  just  draw  the  water  up  and  make 

it  into  juice! 

Robert  LeGrand 


"Give  it  to  me  straight,  Doc.  How 
much  time  do  I  have — seventy, 
eighty,  ninety  years.  .  .  .  ?" 
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CANADIAN  WHISKY  -A  BLEND  •  80  PROOF  -  IMPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODS.  CO  .  N.Y. 


THE  WINDSOR  GUARDSMAi 


Taste  Canada's 
smoothest  whisky. 

Windsor  is  born  higli  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
Avery  small,  unspoiled  part  of  the  world  where 
nature  gives  us  pure  glacial  water  and  robust 
Canadian  grains.  And  crisp,  mile-high  air  to 
create  the  smoothest  wh  isky  ever  from  Canada, 


'^^^  Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  Ml  MALL  lOITs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


20  c/6ASfrr£s 


PMIMll 


Collect  your  empty  packs  of 

PALL  MALL  Gold  and/or  Menthol  lOOs 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 

For  each  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  PALL  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

lOO's  we  receive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
represents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  packs. 

Start  collecting  now! 


PALL  MALL  Filter  and  MENTHOL  lOO's:  18  mg.  "tar"  1.3  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Repon  APRIL  72. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


.  groups  of  500  empty  pacl<s.  Please  send 
(       )  Pall  Mall  Gold  ICQ'S  cartons; 

(        )  Pall  Mall  Menthol  cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 

Camp  Unit  

APO/FPO  


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas —Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


